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CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Hurisvrt arrived about dusk, on the 
afternoon appointed for her coming. Florence 
had the first good view of her at the six o’clock 
dinner. She bore a family resemblance to Mrs. 
Wilmot, in feature and complexion; but was 
five or six years her senior, and dressed in 
more matronly garb. Mrs. Wilmot congratu- 
lated herself—we may remark here—upon the 
circumstance of her cousin’s being in mourn- 
ing for her husband’s mother, at the period 
of her visit to the city. 

‘*One cannot look so outrageously and hope- 
less!y dawdyish in black as in colors,’’ she 
said to her daughter, before dinner. ‘‘Lois 
has no style. She never had—poor thing! 
but she looks almost presentable in that black 
cashmere dress, if it does betray the country 
dressmaker in every seam !”’ 

Florence was as yet so unversed in the 
world’s ways, as to think that the noble, 
motherly face, so expressive of benignity and 
intelligence would be, not almost, but quite 
presentable in the queen’s drawing-room. 
Mrs. Hurlburt’s voice, too, was gentle and 
well-modulated ; her choice of language sin- 
gularly felicitous. She was an admirable 
talker, without being loquacious, and her in- 
terchange of question and reply with her 
hostess made the dinner hour more pleasant 
than usual. She spoke, voluntarily, several 





times, to Mr. Wilmot, evidently desirous to 
become better acquainted with her cousin-in- 
law, but she met with sorry encouragement. 
The millionnaire would not have owned it for 
the world, but he was never so ill at ease as 
when in company with a highly-educated and 
really refined person, especially if that person 
chanced to be of the opposite sex. He was 
inwardly and inexpressibly vexed to perceive 
that this unpretending country dame, in sim- 
ple attire, was more comfortable at his table, 
surrounded by his massive plate and glitter- 
ing cut-glass, her every wish anticipated by 
his expert butler, than he was, while she 
talked with him. He was angrily conscious 
that, in some way, he was inferior to her. 
Emulate her ease he could not, without 
swaggering; so he fell back upon his dignity, 
and his conception and embodiment of dignity 
being moroseness, he became churlish ; repri- 
manded the waiter sharply ; snubbed his wife; 
looked darkly down into his plate, and threat- 
ened, ifinterrogated further, to grow snappish. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Hurlburt had the penetra- 
tion to observe his disinclination to converse, 
and the tact to leave him alone, after she 
made the discovery. 

**Jule’’ Hurlburt, a namesake of Grand- 
mamma Mills—as was also Mrs. Wilmot—was 
a remarkably pretty and interesting child of 
eight, and attracted as Florence had been 
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towards the mother, she soon forgot to watch 
her in the delight she experienced in regard- 
ing the little stranger. 

‘‘She reminds me so much of Blanche, 
mamma!’’ she ejaculated, by-and-by, as an 
excuse for her prolonged stare at the blushing 
face. ‘*Do you not see the likeness ?”’ 

Mrs. Wilmot was positively indignant. She 
could have rated any one soundly who had 
the impertinence to compare her “ angel- 
child,’’ as she always called the lost one— 
decked as she was in life and ip the mother’s 
mind-pictures, in the most costly and fashion- 
able raiment; tiny robes and wrappings of 
silk, velvet, and India muslin, trimmed with 
fine lace and rich embroidery ; her dress and 
flossy curls bearing the unmistakable sign- 
manual of a Parisian bonne—with the wee 
creature whose crimson merino frock and 
white apron were manufactured by her mother 
or sisters, and who made round eyes at cer- 
tain articles of the dinner set, which showed 
her want of familiarity with these—in Mrs. 
Wilmot’s estimation—indispensable adjuncts 
of a decent repast. 

At little Jule’s age, she—the rich man’s 
wife—had eaten her meals, when her mother 
had any food to give her, out of a pewter or 
earthenware platter, with a steel fork, or her 
fingers, and the table was of undressed pine 
boards. She even retained, against her incli- 
nation, a vivid recollection of having partaken 
of breakfast, dinner, and supper, for many 
days together, seated upon the floor with 
her brother—both barefooted, and otherwise 
scantily clad—their only dish, in all this time, 
being a pan of mush and molasses, set upon a 
reversed wash-tub. But Mrs. Wilmot was a 
child of this generation, and such are ever 
ready, in the like circumstances, to let the 
dead past bury its dead very far out of sight. 
Jule went through the business of the meal 
with great decorum, excepting in the matter 
of the round eyes, aforesaid. She had been 
well trained at home, where, to be candid, the 
rules of table etiquette were more gracefully 
regarded than in her wealthy cousin’s esta- 
blishment. 


‘* How absurd, Florence !’’ said her mother. 
Few actions and utterances of her daughter’s 
were otherwise than absurd in her eyes. ‘I 
never saw two children more utterly unlike!’’ 

** Mamma, look at her eyes !”’ 

**T have, my dear,’’ Mrs. Wilmot responded, 
blandly. ‘They are pleasant and bright, but 





they do not resemble your angel-sister’s in 
the least.’’ 

‘*She does look like Blanche!’’ interposed 
Mr. Wilmot, gruffly. ‘‘ What is the use of 
denying it ?”’ 

Mrs. Hurlburt was too true a lady to look 
surprised at this retort dis-courteous. She 
merely said: ‘‘Jule is called my miniature, 
and when we were girls together’’—to her 
hostess—*‘ you remember that we were often 
mistaken for sisters. Howard reminds me of 
what his mother was at his age.’’ 

Mrs. Wilmot looked gratified ; Howard sulked 
and bridled. The presumption of these under- 
bred rustics was astounding. What right had 
that woman to call him ‘‘ Howard,’’ as if she 
were near of kin to him, and of the same so- 
cial caste? She must be taught her place. 
He commenced this needful course of instruc- 
tion by never opening his lips to her while at 
dinner, and when, on their way through the 
hall to the parlor, Jule, remembering how her 
brothers spoiled and romped with her, came 
up to his side and slid her little hand into his, 
he cast it off as he would have done a spider 
or slug. He traversed the suite of parlors, 
twice or thrice, whistling softly to himself, 
and displaying his elegant form for the ad- 
miration of all beholders, then betook himself 
to his debating club or gymnasium, to appear 
no more until midnight. Mr. Wilmot hap- 
pened to be disengaged that evening, and 
spent it in the library, in full sight of the 
ladies, reading the newspaper and pencilling 
memoranda in a small blank-book he kept for 
that purpose. His wife’s relative was none of 
his; a mere nobedy, as was her husband, and 
he showed his consciousness of this fact, after 
the manner of his class, by a wilful and marked 
disregard of the common civilities of social 
life. Mrs. Wilmot appreciated his design, and 
it troubled her somewhat; chiefly because 
she suspected that Mrs. Hurlburt divined the 
motive of this conduct, and ranked him ac- 
cordingly, and she, his wife, in spite of his 
recent tirade concerning their independence, 
could not divest herself, while with her cousin, 
of the respect she had learned, in former days, 
to feel for Lois’s opinion upon most subjects, 
particularly her judgment of character. 

Florence was mortified, and endeavored to 
atone for her father’s and brother’s rudeness. 
She enticed Jule to her lap, and won the 
child’s heart completely, before her early bed- 
time, by her merry chat and amusing stories. 
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When Mrs. Hurlburt returned to the parlor, 
having seen the little traveller fall asleep the 
moment her head touched the pillow, she 
found Florence alone. 

‘*Mamma will be back in a few minutes,”’ 
she said. ‘‘She has company in the blue 
room,’’ nodding towards an apartment on the 
opposite side of the hall. 

“Do not let me detain you from your 
friends !’’ said Mrs. Hurlburt. ‘‘I shall not 
mind being left to myself for a little while. 

‘‘Oh! mamma has already excused me. I 
don’t want to see them. Formal calls bore 
me excessively !’’ 

Mrs. Hurlburt smiled, but made no other 
answer. She had brought down a neat little 
work-bag, but seeing that Florence was per- 
fectly idle, she did not offer to open it. She 
had the good breeding always to conform, in 
these minor respects, to the usage of the 
family she was visiting. 

‘*What a dear little witch Jule is!’’ con- 
tinued Florence, in her frank, engaging way. 
**You have other daughters, she tells me.”’ 

‘“‘T have three. Mary, the eldest, is mar- 
ried, and lives next door to me. Ella is 
twenty-one, and Charlotte nineteen.”’ 


‘* Just my age! Tellme about her!’’ begged 
Florence. ‘‘I have always wanted a sister—a 
companion, and a cousin will be the next best 
thing. You know there was eight years’ dif- 
ference between Blanche and myself.’’ 

Mrs. Hurlburt concluded a slight sketch of 
Charlotte with these words. ‘Ella teaches 
the three younger children; so Lottie—that 
is her home-name—is my constant companion 
and assistant. 
been taught many things by her father that 
are not generally learned by school-girls; is 
a neat, swift seamstress, and bids fair to be 
an excellent housekeeper.’’ 


She is a good scholar, having 


‘*Hear that, mamma!’’ cried Florence to 
Mrs. Wilmot, who entered while the descrip- 
tion was in progress. ‘‘And I know nothing 
about sewing except queen-stitch, and cross- 
stitch, and star-stitch, and the like nonsense, 
and have not the remotest idea what ingre- 
dients are used in making bread!’’ 


Mrs. Wilmot would have explained the vast 
difference in the outward circumstances of the 
two girls, and subjoined a reproof to Florence 
for giddiness and absurdity, had not Lottie’s 
mother been by. 

She contented herself with saying: ‘‘I hope 
VoL, LXxX.— 32 





you will never need to practise these accom- 
plishments, my daughter !’’ 

‘*But I may be obliged to do it, mamma! 
Suppose I marry a poor man ?’’ 

‘*That is not probable. Should you make 
such a foolish and fatal mistake in life, and 
your father refuse to provide handsomely for 
his disobedient child, you must abide the 
consequences of your rash act.’’ This was 
pronounced with magisterial solemnity. 

‘I think I should like to learn something 
about housewifery, nevertheless ; I ought to 
be able to teach my servants, or, at all events, 
to know whether matters go as they should 
do, in kitchen and pantry,’’ persisted Florence, 
sensibly. ‘‘Mamma! do you understand cake- 
making and the like mysteries ?”’ 

‘*T do not deem it necessary that you should, 
Florence !’’ said her mother, with great stiff- 
ness. 

Mrs. Hurlburt good-naturedly came to the 
silly woman’s relief. 

**You have adduced the most forcible argu- 
ment that I can think of, in support of your 
proposition that it is advisable for most women 
to acquire an experimental knowledge of this 
homely, yet interesting art;’’ she said, as if 
she had not heeded Florence’s last question 
and her mother’s reply. ‘‘My Mary has often 
thanked me for the lessons she received at 
home in the business of providing for and 
arranging a household. She was an apt 
scholar, and practises her lessons diligently 
and successfully. She has need of system in 
her management, for her time is fully occu- 
pied. She has two dear little babes—twins. 
I wrote to you that I was a grandmother—did 
I not, Julia ?’’ 

‘*Yes. How shocking!’’ 

Mrs. Wilmot spoke, for once, in thoughtless 
sincerity. Mrs. Hurlburt laughed. 

‘¢On the contrary, I find it very delightful. 
It is like a renewal of the earlier days of my 
own motherhood.”’ 

**And she has eight children, mamma!’’ 
said Florence. ‘‘How I wish you had the 
same number! A small family is so lonely!’’ 

‘*T am satisfied!’’ returned her mother. ‘I 
wonder how you have lived through all the 
toil and care of rearing yours, Lois. I have 
often thought of you with the deepest pity.”’ 

‘*Which was thrown away !’’ said hercousin. 
‘My children are the lively stones in my 
temple of happiness, not one of which could 
be spared. Their father is the corner-stone.’’ 
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‘And their mother the key of the arch!’’ 
exclaimed Florence, entering into the spirit 
of the illustration. 

Mrs. Wilmot gave one of her modish shivers. 

**Chacun a son gut! The women of America 
who feel as you do, Lois, are welcome to train 
the rising generation in wholesale quantities ; 
I prefer a smaller supply, that I may do ample 
justice to each article.” 

Mrs. Hurlburt involuntarily glanced around 
the spacious rooms, filled with every appliance 
of comfort and luxury that wealth could pro- 
eure. 

‘*Few conscientious parents succeed in satis- 
fying themselves as to the moral and intel- 
lectual education their children receive at 
their hands,’’ she said, gravely. ‘‘ As to this 
world’s goods, I have no fear for mine. The 
Father who gave them to us will, when we 
have done our utmost for them, assuredly 
take them up.’’ 

This was speech in an unknown tongue to 
Florence, and, for some reason, an unpleasant 
turn of the theme to Mrs. Wilmot, who in- 
stantly broached another topic. 

The next day was the Sabbath. As a matter 
of course, breakfast was late’; so late, that 
Mrs. Hurlburt was hurried in dressing herself 
and Jule for church. The carriage was at the 
door when she came down stairs, and Florence 
appeared, a moment later, equipped for the 
ride. Her apparel was purposely plainer than 
she was accustomed to wear abroad. Her in- 
nate sense of propriety had moved her to wear 
such a costume as should not shame her 
cousin’s dress. 

‘“‘Mamma begs that you will excuse her, 
and accept me as your companion, this morn- 
ing, Cousin Lois. She is not feeling very 
strong to-day, and papa has invited several 
gentlemen to dinner; so she thinks it her 
duty to reserve herself for the evening.”’ 

Mrs. Hurlburt concealed her grieved sur- 
prise from her cousin's child. The daughter 
was not a fit person to hear comments upon 
the fashionable Christian’s shortcomings. 

‘*Are we not to wait for your father and 
brother ?’’ she inquired, as the footman shut 
them into the carriage; ‘‘or do they prefer 
walking ?’’ 

The girl’s ingenuous face was tinged by a 
blush. 

‘* Papa rarely attends church. He is nota 
communicant, you know—and—and—I be- 
lieve few gentlemen care much about these 





things, cousin. Howard goes sometimes. But 
he does not admire our rector, and to-day he 
is complaining of headache. He is subject to 
these distressing attacks.” 

Cousin Lois remembered that the sufferer 
had eaten a hearty breakfast, and afterwards 
read the Sunday papers in the library, without 
exhibiting any signs of pain; also, that his 
jocund whistle had reached her chamber, as 
he moved about in his, which was near at 
hand. He was evidently, judging from the 
sounds, preparing for an out-door excursion ; 
she, in her rustic simplicity, imagined that 
he was dressing for church. The devout 
mother and earnest Christian failed not, as 
she remembered her own absent darlings, that 
day in the sanctuary, to bear sorrowingly 
upon the arms of her faith the cases of her 
kinswoman and her godless household, before 
Him who seeketh and saveth that which was 
lost—the Saviour of the blind and wandering. 

The Sabbath dinner was a superb affair. 
Mrs. Hurlburt had spent the afternoon in her 
chamber with Jule, not thinking it prudent 
to take the child out to a second service. The 
two had read together; Jule had learned and 
recited a pretty new hymn, and had ‘‘a nice 
talk’’ with mamma, about home and papa, 
brothers and sisters ; sitting upon her mother’s 
lap, her head pillowed upon the dear bosom 
where she still loved to lie as well as she had 
done seven years before; for Jule was the 
youngling of the flock, and her delicate health 
had made her the care and pet of all the others. 
She was amazed when her mother arrayed 
her for dinner in her ‘‘ very best dress,’’ a 
blue silk, crisp and lustrous, although it had 
been ‘‘made over’’ for her from a skirt which 
Lottie had outgrown. 

‘*Why, mamma, this is my party dress !’’ 

Riverside juvenile parties signified an early 
tea, after two or three hours passed in inno- 
cent frolic—‘‘ Blind man’s buff,’’ ‘‘ Puss in 
the corner,’’ and the like; the happy revel- 
lers being all returned to their homes by 
eight o’clock. 

‘*Mrs. Wilmot expects one or two gentle- 
men to dinner, my love.’’ 

‘‘But, mamma, it is Sunday 

** Yes, dear; but Mr. Wilmot does not feel 
just as we do about the Sabbath day. While 
we are here, you must be careful not to re- 
mark upon what may seem strange to you.”’ 

Mrs. Harlburt, in her mourning silk trimmed 
with crape, a small tulle cap partially cover- 
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ing her dark hair, from whose abundance she 
had never cared to pluck the strands of silver 
that glittered here and there in the glossy 
folds, presented a marked contrast, and was 
no bad foil to her cousin and hostess. 

The effect of her mauve-colored robe, heavy 
with richness, was softened by a shawl of 
point lace, cast with studied carelessness 
about her shoulders, falling away, judiciously, 
from the finely developed bust, and mingling 
with undersleeves of the same costly fabric. 
Through the elaborate pattern of these, light 
and beautiful as frost-work pictures, flashed 
and burned a diamond bracelet, matched at 
the throat by a brooch that represented, to the 
eyes of the initiated, a fabulous number of 
Mr. Wilmot’s thousands; while pendants of 
the precious stones quivered and shone at 
each ear. Her headdress was a marvel of 
French taste and beauty, a half-wreath of 
white clematis, drooping low upon the neck 
and besprinkled with crystal drops like dew- 
gems. Whether her chezk owed its velvety 
bloom to the excitement of the occasion, or to 
some more enduring cosmetic, was beyond the 
power of Mrs. Hurlburt’s perception to decide. 
But the drunken beggar’s daughter was a 
queenly creature, and presided with the ease 
and address of a titled dame, who had known 
no lower estate than this from her cradle. 

Mr. Wilmot was in high good humor, and 
disposed to play his part to the best of his 
ability. No effort could make a gentle- 
man of him, according to Mrs. Hurlburt’s re- 
gretful judgment. It was not that he was not 
quite au fait to the minutest laws of gastro- 
nomical usage prescribed by modern epicures 
and fashion’s autocrats. He had mastered 
these years ago, and made it a severe and 
conscientious study to keep pace with all their 
variations. No man better understood what 
sauces belonged to certain dishes; in what 
order it was allowable to partake of the deli- 
cacies set before him, and how to handle each 
article of table furniture. The keenest, most 
practised eye never detected him at a loss as 
to any of these particulars, while, in the mat- 
ter of wines, he was an acknowledged con- 
noisseur. If the contents of his wine-cellar 
were not like those of the Princess Grogram, 
gold and jewels, there were rare liquors there of 
equal value with these riches. Notwithstand- 
ing all this and his liberal hospitality, nature 
had obstinately withheld from him the stamp 
His ideas were sordid, 


of gentlemanliness. 





and his talk—to use a vulgarism we cannot 
very well dispense with—‘‘smacked of the 
shop.’’ Four out of the six invited guests be- 
longed to the same school, and whenever the 
conversation became general, it was strongly 
flavored with ‘‘business.’’ 

It was the style in this clique to speak of a 
hundred thousand dollars with contempt; of 
a million with familiarity; of two, three, five, 
ten millions, with cordial respect. Such an 
one had lost by a recent fall of certain stocks 
—a mere trifle, however—only fifty thousand ; 
while, by the rise of others, his neighbor had 
‘* realized’’ a cool half million in twenty-four 
hours. Mrs. Hurlburt had never before ap- 
preciated the depth of satirical meaning con- 
veyed in the phrase, ‘‘the almighty dollap.’’ 
These men talked, dreamed, studied of nothing 
else; lucre was the end and aim of their im- 
mortal minds ; idolatry as bestial as that of a 
pagan for his gilded block. It was not proba- 
ble that any one of them had ever heard of 
the mythological nymph who was suffocated 
by a shower of gold, but it is certain that all 
would have pronounced her fate rather de- 
sirable than grievous, and a capital investment 
for the benefit of her surviving relatives. 

The two remaining banqueters, besides the 
Hurlburts and the family, were young men, 
‘gotten up’’ to a degree of exquisiteness, as 
regarded their hair, beards, diamond studs, 
dress-coats, neckties, and patent leather ex- 
tremities, that was positively resplendent. 
Both had been great travellers—Mrs. Hurl- 
burt gathered from their conversation—and 
they prided themselves upon being cosmo- 
politan in taste, manners, and principle. , 
Quietly, yet palpably disdainfual of the topics 
introduced and discussed by the capitalists, 
they carried on a subdued chat with Mrs. 
Wilmot and Florence, gossipy and frivolous, 
spiced with daring philosophical theories upon 
subjects which wiser men approach with awe, 
and tinctured throughout by the intensest 
self-complacency. Their manner to their fair 
entertainers was equally objectionable to Mrs. 
Hurlburt’s primitive notions of true gallantry. 
Their courtesy was too flippant; their flatteries 
too profuse. She was troubled that Florence 
should form her ideal of manliness from these 
effete samples; more indignant to witness 
Mrs. Wilmot’s unfeigned enjoyment of their 
sallies and gratification at their pointed atten- 
tions to herself. This was the more glaring 
when the party adjourned to the drawing- 
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rooms. A bewhiskered individual sat at the 
piano and commenced a brilliant overture at 
the entrance of the company. As no one paid 
him the compliment of a bow or look, Mrs. 
Hurlburt rightly guessed that he was a pro- 
fessional character, hired for the occasion. 
Mr. Laselle—doubly irresistible on account of 
his foreign name and lineage, hung over Mrs. 
Wilmot’s chair with murmured speech, inav- 
dible to other ears, by reason of the music, 
his black moustache almost brushing her fore- 
head, as she leaned back against the crimson 
cushion and listened with upturned eyes and 
coquettish smile. Thus seen, in the flush of 
delighted vanity and by the soft radiance of 
the chandelier, she did not look more than 
twenty-four or five years of age, and Mr. 
Laselle might have been her impassioned 
lover. The honest blood of the rural matron 
stirred hotly with alarmed displeasure. 

**Julia always loved admiration,’ she 
thought; ‘‘ but this sort of flirtation, or the 
appearance of it, in a married woman, is 
inexcusable. Why does not her husband 
prevent it?’’ 

Mr. Wilmot was, just then, the cynosure of 
the four capitalists who were listening, with 
keen interest, to his history of the gigantic 
failure of acity firm. ‘‘ Assets,’’ ‘‘ confidential 
debts,’’ ‘‘ liabilities,’ ‘‘seventy cents on the 
dollar ;’’ she heard above the piano passages 
of the overture. His wife went her way, and 
he his, and each considered that the other 
was capable of attending to his or her own 
affairs. 

Florence had stationed herself beside her 
cousin, and, with genuine politeness, presently 
drew her into conversation with those around 
her. The fine face and sweet voice of the 
stranger won her notice, even in this party, 
and the gentle dignity of her demeanor, com- 
bined with the pertinence and sound sense of 
her observations, commanded the respect of 
all who heard her speak. When she had 
gradually disengaged herself from the group 
and withdrawn with J@le to the welcome quiet 
of her chamber, one of the travellers asked 
Mr. Wilmot who she was. 

‘*A Mrs. Hurlburt—a distant relative of my 
wife’s—from Massachusetts,’’ was the careless 
rejoinder. 

‘*Hurlburt!’’ repeated a capitalist. ‘‘ That 
was the name of the young surgeon General 
mentioned in such exalted terms at my 








house, the other day. He was a Massachu- 
setts man, too—from Riverside, I think.’’ 

‘That must be Cousin Lois’s son!’’ ex- 
claimed Florence, impetuously. ‘‘She has 
one who is a surgeon in the army! She told 
me so, last night. What did he do te signal- 
ize himself, Mr. Ellis ?’’ 

Héroic narrative was not Mr. Ellis’s forte. 
When he left the arena of stocks and notes, 
and ‘*transactions’’ mercantile, he was not 
fluent or lucid; but he told the story in his 
own way, provoking Florence’s risibles almost 
beyond control, by designating the Confede- 
rate and Federal armies as ‘‘ this party’’ and 
‘*the other party,’’ and giving some original 
descriptions of military situations and man- 
cuvres. He would have done infinitely better 
had his task been to recount a terrific combat 
between the bulls and bears in the crowded 
menagerie of Wall Street; but he got through 
at last. It appeared, from his showing, that 
the young surgeon had behaved with intrepid 
gallantry during a recent general engagement 
—one of the bloodiest fights of the war; peril- 
ing his own safety in the discharge of his duty, 
and hag, among other brave deeds, saved the 
life and liberty of a distinguished officer, bear- 
ing him off in his arms to the rear, after he 
had fallen wounded under the very guns of 
the enemy. 

‘** General said that it was a narrow 
escape,’’ said the narrator; ‘‘that the balls 
were falling around them like—ahem—well— 
very fast indeed !’’ 

Florence drew a long breath. 

‘Was it not grand? And did he sustain 
no injury ’”’ 

**None, whatever. It was a very strange 
occurrence.’’ 

‘*T wonder if Cousin Lois knows all this!’’ 
said Florence, starting up. ‘‘I will go this 
instant and ask if this hero is her son, and 
tell her the whole story !”’ 

Mr. Laselle pulled his moustache and smiled 
significantly after the vanishing figure. Mrs. 
Wilmot sighed. 

‘She is an absurd child, all impulse! I 
trust that she will acquire dignity and self- 
command with years.’’ 

**She cannot fail to do so, with such an 
instructress!’’ was the reply; andthe pleased 
hostess gave the signal to the musician to re- 
commence his performances, which had been 
suspended while the story was being told. 

Mrs. Hurlburt had put Jule to bed and sat 
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by the light, reading. She looked surprised 
at Florence’s appearance, and there was pen- 
siveness in the affectionate smile that greeted 
her approach. With sparkling eyes and hur- 
ried breath the intruder made known her 
errand. 

Then the smile grew fond and proud, as 
the mother said: ‘‘ You are righi, my dear! 
Our Russell—our eldest child and his fataer’s 
name-son—is a surgeon in the —th regiment 
of Massachusetts volunteers. He was made 
the instrument of doing much good to his 
wounded comrades, during the battle of which 
you speak, and, in the height of the engage- 
ment, saved the life of General we 

‘*O, Cousin Lois, how proud you must be 
of him !”’ 

‘*I am thankful for him, Florence! He has 
been a blessing to me all his life; a dutiful 
son; a kind brother; a diligent student, and 
now, a brave, Christian soldier, serving his 
country in her hour of need. I am passing 
rich in my children !”’ 

‘‘And in everything else that makes life 
lovely or desirable, it seems to me!’’ mused 
Florence, as she wended her way back to the 
company below. 

Which childish speech was abundantly con- 
firmatory of Mrs. Wilmot’s assertion of the 
unformed and impulsive character of her 
daughter’s sentiments and disposition. 





(Conclusion next month.) 





Toe Wonpers or THE Brain.—One of. the 
most inconceivable things in the nature of the 
brain is, that the organ of sensation should in 
itself be insensible. Tocut the brain gives no 
pain, yet in the brain alone resides the power 
of feeling pain in any part of the body. If the 
nerve which leads from it to the injured part 
be divided, it becomes instantly unconscious 
of suffering. It is only by communication 
with the brain that any kind of sensation is 
produced, yet the organ itself is insensible. 
But there is a circumstance more wonderful 
still; the brain itself may be removed—may 
be cut away down the corpus callosum—without 
destroying life. The animal lives and per- 
forms all its functions which are necessary to 
simple vitality, but no longer has a mind; it 
cannvut think or feel. It requires that the 
food should be pushed into the stomach; 
once there it is digested, and the animal will 
live and grow fat. 
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MAY TIME. 


BY MARGARETTE E. HALFORD. 


Tue south wind blows the tender spires 
Of the young and fragrant grass, 
And, joyously, the winged choirs 
Of spring-birds, singing, pass. 


They pass me by nor leave me lone— 
Comes back their sweet refrain, 
As sweet as murmur of the brook 
* Swollen by summer’s rain. 


And now chimes in the same sweet stream, 
Until 1 scarcely know 

Whether the sweeter sing the birds 
Or the sparkling waves below. 


Anear the jasmin from its perch 
Of trellised bars droops low, 
And the olden apple-tree abloom 

Drops blossoms pure as snow. 


The softened hum of the early bee— 
A low, sweet undertone— 

And the constant tide of the lily-lake 
With its cradled buds unblown. 


The sigh of the pine on the west hillside— 
The graceful boughs of the birch, 

And the unmoved arms of the constant oak 
That shadows the village church. 


Afar, afar behold the hills 
In their regal verdure dressed, 
Crowned by blue—caressed by clouds 
That brood in graceful rest. 


My spirit soars as do the clouds— 
Clings to the steadfast heights— 
Longeth to know the yet unknown 

Beyond the sunset lights. 


The purple shadows steal athwart 
The bright, bright shining stream ; 

The sweet, sweet birds are flown to rest— 
The folded roses dream. 


And the spicy sweet of the yellow bloom 
Of the currant fills the air, 

Until my soul can only know 
That earth is very fair, 


A COMING STORM. 
BY TERESA TALBOT. 


I know by the mist on the mountains high, 
By the dark-hued birds that onward fly, 

By the rising wind and the dull gray sky, 
I know that a fearful storm is nigh. 


Then oh for a ship that rides the sea, 

For the souls that know not where to flee, 
For a tender wife and her children three, 

And the many hearts that will anguished be, 


On Thee, Great God, who guides the mast, . 
Who all the might and power hast 

To break away, or bind up fast, 
On Thee, Great God, our care we cast. 








‘‘Wuere’s that good-for-nothing torment, 
Joe? Mooning over a book, I’ll be bound, 
and not a stick of wood split for the tea-kettle, 
or the first one of the chores done for evening. 
Joe! Joe!’ 

Sharp, short, and decisive as the reports of 
a pistol the name came jerking out from the 
thin lips, and if there was any more acid 
wanted than the tone expressed, there was 
plenty to spare in the face. 

No Joe appearing to answer the ¢all, Mother 
Graves bustled about the kitchen preparing 
tea, no ways mollified, as her husband would 
have said, to find the fire ready laid for light- 
ing, and all Joe’s chores neatly finished. A 
short grunt expressed her surprise, but no 
word of commendation passed her thin lips. 
As she moved to and fro in the neat kitchen, 
every action, every look proclaimed her cha- 
racter; virago was written in the thin lips, 
keen, cold blue eyes and sharp features ; 
scold was as plainly printed in the snap with 
which she closed and opened doors, the quick 
bang of the utensils as she took them up and 
put them down, and the short, abrupt jerks 
with which she moved her feet and hands. 
Little feet brought little forms into the kitchen, 
but with terror on the faces the intruders 
slipped out again before the flash of the angry 
eye was followed by a torrent of reproach. 
At last, a strong, firm step and cheery whistle 
sounded on the porch, and Farmer Graves 
himself crossed the threshold and stood lean- 
ing against the door, looking at his wife. 

**What ’s wrong, Martha?’’ he asked, after 
watching the clouded brow and tightly shut 
lips. 

‘* Everything ’s wrong. Bessie ’s broke the 
big meat dish, Will’s torn his best jacket, 
Susan can’t come to-morrow to wash, and 
Joe ’s gallivanting off, the dear only knows 
where.”’ 

**Done his work, ain’t he ?”’ 

“Teg lt? 

** Well, well, let him have his play, then. 
Fact is, Martha, Joe ain’t fit for farm-life. 
Bless you, he’s smart enough for a judge, if 
beats the 


he wasn’t so shame-faced. He 
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(See engraving in front.) 


schoolmaster now, at figgers, and as for read- 
ing and writing—well!’’ and words failed the 
farmer. "7 

‘*Tf he’s too good for farm-life, he ’d better 
leave it!’’ 

**Leave it! Why, Martha, where could he 
go?”’ 

‘*T don’t know nor care; he don’t earn his 
salt here !’’ 

The farmer stood silent, soon dropping into 
a deep reverie, and as he mused he saw a 
face that had made all the poetry of his young 
life, smiling upon him, as it had done eight- 
een years before. Then the same face pale 
and thin, but with the old smile still, the 
golden curls still floating round it, the sweet 
lips framing loving words, came from the 
memory land to look into his, and the faint 
dying voice said, softly :— 

‘*It is very hard to die so young and leave 
our baby. Call him after yourself, Joe, and 
be father and mother too, for I must leave 
you, my husband. You have made the past 
year very happy, Joe. Don’t grieve too 
much, and tell baby sometimes about his 
mother.”’ 

Then, white and rigid, pillowed in the 
coffin, the fair young face, as he saw it last, 
came back to him. So young, barely twenty- 
two, so desolate, with the helpless babe upon 
his hands, what wonder that Joseph Graves 
yielded to Martha Smith’s battery of feminine 
blandishments, and two years after his first 
wife died gave the farm a new mistress. It 
was an old plan of Martha Smith’s to win the 
handsome young farmer, though she was 
nearly ten years his senior, and she hated 
his fair bride with all the bitter rancor of a 
disappointed rival. So when the farmer was 
fairly caught, and the need for a display of 
amiability over, the spiteful grudge she owed 
his mother rented its spleen upon poor little 
Joe. Not merely because he was a step-son, 
but because he was Mary’s child, was the lad 
made miserable by his step-mother’s temper, 
and though the little children who came to 
fill the farm-house feared more than they 
loved their mother, still to no one of them 
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was she quite so hard and, unjust as to her 
fair-haired, gentle step-son. 

‘*Tea’s ready !’’ 

The summons roused the farmer from his 
dream of the past, and he shook his broad 
shoulders with a heavy sigh as he came across 
the room to the table, having first blown the 
‘horn, which brought seven blue-eyed olive 
branches to share the meal. But no Joe ap- 
peared, and seeing that there was some sup- 
per put aside for him, his father started out 
to try to find the truant. 

And where was Joe? 

Follow me down the shady path that led 
from the village to the broad country beyond, 
through meadows and woods, till nearly two 
miles from the farmer’s. Listen! The cool 
trickle of water over the stones tells of the 
brook, and now, parting the bushes that hide 
the stream, look down the little hili rising 
from the bank, and see the truant. 

Not alone in the shady, cool retreat, but 
sitting at the feet of the fairest, brightest lass 
in all C Just as pretty a picture as 
ever Watteau painted, this group of rustic 
Jovers formed on that The 
bright, sparkling brunette, seated upon her 
throne of mossy banking, her rich, dark 
beauty set off by the glow of the golden sun- 
set, and seated on a lower bank, his head 
scarcely reaching her knee, the fair boy, whose 
wavy golden hair and angel face seemed too 
pure and gentle to brave this rough world’s 
blows. 

There was but one year of time between 
the birthday of Joseph Graves and that of 
pretty Nannie Hunt, the daughter of the vil- 
lage blacksmith; and from the time when 
Joe’s baby sorrows were comforted by Mrs. 
Hunt’s cookies and doughnuts, the fair-haired 
boy and dark-eyed damsel had been all the 
world to each other. To say they were lovers 
from their cradles would be literally true, 
for neither had ever wavered in their true 
allegiance ; and while Joe’s highest air-castle 
was a home out of the reach of his step- 
mother’s voice, never dreamed of 
any other future than sharing that home. 
The boy’s over-sensitive shy nature was 
strengthened and nerved by the bright hoy- 
denish girl, while her wild spirits were often 
toned down by her full sympathy with Joe’s 
sorrows and aspirations. As he looked up 
now from his low seat, to rest his eyes lov- 





Summer eve. 


Nannie 


ingly on the dear face bending over him, the 


broad white brow, the full large eyes, the 
mobile mouth and dreamy expression, all 
told of a slumbering intellect and vast mind, 
hidden under the angel face, crushed down 
by the hard surroundings of his life. 

‘*But you will not go!’’ said Nannie’s 
sweet voice in answer to some words of her 
lover’s. 

‘*How can I go, and where, Nannie? I 
could not live away from you, and if I took 
you to some strange place, how could I hope 
to make a home for you. No, no, I must stay 
on until Iam of age. Then father will start 
me on a new farm, and then’’—and here his 
cheek was laid caressingly upon the young 
girl’s hand, and his eyes spoke the hope for 
the future. 

‘* But you are only seventeen, Joe.’’ 

‘* What I have borne for fifteen years, I can 
bear a few years longer. And then father is 
always kind.”’ 

‘*He tries to be!’’ said a hearty voice, and 
the bright, honest face of the farmer looked 
down on the lovers. 

There was no sudden start, no change of. 
position when the kindly farmer parted the 
bushes to come and share Nannie’s seat. He 
had been too long the confidant of their love 
to startle them from their pleasant intercourse, 
| and as he took his place, Joe’s face had a 
new smile to greet him, while Nanitie’s soft 
little hand slid into his with perfect confi- 
dence. 

‘*What is it, Joe? 
kerous to-day ?”’ 

‘* Mother says she thinks it shameful for a 


Mother been cantan- 


great lazy boy like me to be living at home 
on his father when there are so many mouths 
to feed.’’ 

Softly the rough, labor-hardened hand of 
the father fell on the boy’s golden curls. 

‘‘T was talking -to the schoolmaster as I 
came along here, Joe,’’ he said, kindly, ‘‘and 





he thinks if I put you to college for a year or 
two—why, Joe!”’ 

For the boy, white as death, had risen from 
his seat and stood panting with eagerness 
before his father. 

‘*College! Oh, I have dreamed of it, never 
daring to hope! O father, to study for the 
ministry! to see before me the glorious future 
of one of God’s chosen ministers !”’ 

‘* You wish it, then, my boy ?’’ 





But no words came from the pale lips, only 
the eager hope in the soft blue eyes spoke 
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the longing ecstasy in the young man’s heart, 
while Nannie, who was no stranger to this 
secret hidden craving, looked with streaming 
eyes on the pure, rapt face. 

So, far away from the quiet village, far 
from the harsh voice of his step-mother, far 
from Nannie and the kind blacksmith’s family, 
far from the farmer who tried to forget his 
own sorrow in the separation, in his boy’s 
happy anticipations, the lad went to study 
for the ministry. And Nannie comforted her- 
self by the long, frequent letters which she 
and the farmer read by the brook side, each 
turning from their own share to peruse the 
other’s. 

Two years passed slowly, and the home 
circle learned from kind sources of the boy’s 
sure and rapid progress in his studies; learned 
from his professors of the pure holy spirit they 
found it a labor of love to train; from his own 
letters, how the shy, crushed nature was de- 
veloping to a noble manliness, in the inspira- 
tion of his chosen course, and when at last the 
ordeal was passed, and he was pronounced fit 
for his chosen future, even his step-mother felt 
the influence of his expanded, manly nature. 

The tall, fair-haired youth who came laden 
with collegiate honors to his father’s house, 
his broad, white brow bearing the stamp of 
enlarged, cultivated intellect ; his large, soft 
eyes, shining with holy light, his figure erect 
and stately in the dignity of his new aim in life, 
was little like the shy, stooping boy who had 
left it; but when the fair face bent over Nan- 
nie, and the low, sweet voice spoke her name, 
she knew that the tall, handsome man was 
her true lover still. 

Only one short month passed, and then 
heavy sorrow fell upon the farm. Joseph 
Graves, the elder, fell suddenly dead in his 
field, struck down by apoplexy. There was a 
trying time to come, for when the debts were 
paid off, and the affairs of the place settled, 
the widow, with her seven children, found 
herself penniless. Sorrow had softened her ; 
for, with all her cross temper, and disposition 
to worry him, Martha Graves had loved her 
husband, and as the boy, whose youth she 
had stripped of every pleasure, strove to com- 
fort her, her sorrowing penitence broke forth 
in a torrent of self-reproashing and petitions 
for forgiveness. 

‘*Mother!’’ he said, gently, ‘‘for the sake 
of him who lies dead beside us, I will be your 
son as truly and faithfully as your own chil- 





dren, and, as far as one man can make your 
life happy, so far, God willing, I will make it 
so.’’? And going out from her, he carried his 
sorrow and resolution to Nannie. 

‘*Nannie!’’ the mournful tone was more 
like the boy of two years back, than the man 
of the week before. ‘‘I am going away from 
Cc to take a situation as clerk in a store 
in Boston.’’ 

**You, Joe!’ cried the astonished girl. 

‘When I was studying,’’ he continued, in 
the same steady, mournful tone; ‘‘I formed 
the acquaintance of a gentleman in Boston, 
whose son was in the college. During his 
visits to this son, he often passed hours in 
our room—his son was my chum—and there 
was a strong friendship grew between us. So 
when I found there was nothing left for mother 
and the little ones, I wrote to him, telling him 
I could not now continue my studies, and beg- 
ging his advice as to the best means of earning 
money for the support of my father’s family.’’ 

‘* But Joe, the farm!’’ 

‘I cannot farm, Nannie. I ‘have not 
strength for the labor, nor knowledge to su- 
perintend it.’’ 

‘*But your mother should not claim your 
work, Joe. She does not deserve this at your 
hands.’’ 

‘‘Hush! hush, Nannie! Let the past be 
buried. She is my father’s widow, mother to 
his little children. And, Nannie, I fear it was 
my college expense that entailed upon the 
farm the heavy mortgage and debts. The 
dates and other matters make me think so.’’ 

‘© Joe, you are right! But why go to 
Boston ?”’ 

‘*My friend writes to offer me a salary as 
his clerk, that is more than I can ever earn 
here; and more, he offers mother a small 
house of his own, rent free, with a hope of 
needle-work. The children can be placed in 
the public schools until they are old enough 
to take my place.”’ 

‘And you! O Joe, just as you were hop- 
ing for a call, and we were—’’ and here the 
sobs choked Nannie’s voice, and she hid her 
wet eyes on her lover’s breast. Fora moment 
the pang of crushed hope swept over the pure 
young face, then the lips moved as if in 
prayer, and he bent over the trembling, sob- 
ing girl. . 

‘*We must wait, Nannie. Years, perhaps, 
will pass, before I dare hope to marry; but 
you will wait for me, my own love ?”’ 
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She grew still under the spell of his earnest 
voice, and raising her dark eyes to his face, 
she said :— 

‘You know that I will wait. If we grow 
old before you are free to marry, we will still 
go to the grave together; if one dies, Joe, 
there is another life where parting never 
comes.”’ 

And with the promise sealed in his heart, 
the young man left his native town to enter 
the close counting-house of a wholesale dry 
goods store; while Nannie, loving and trust- 
ful, waited at home. 

Another long interval of separation hard to 
bear, yet patiently endured, followed the pain 
of parting. Nannie, in her long letters, read 
nothing of the weary hours in the dull routine 
of business ; she could not see the pale cheek 
and heavy eye, that told of the distasteful 
drudgery ; she only read of the reward of his 
labor, as he wrote of his mother’s gentleness, 
of her remorseful affection for him, her tender 
care for his health, her wish to leave his even- 
ings free for study, and, in his hopeful tone, 
when writing of the children, Nannie gathered 
comfort for her own desolate longing. 

Joe’s letters were an event at the biack- 
smith’s. The dear old father and mother, 
little Maggie the pet sister, and even old 
Rover, were Nannie’s confidants and sympa- 
thizers in her love dreams, and if there were 
words or lines for her eye only, the real news 
was always read aloud for loving hearts to 
rejoice with her or share her anxiety. 

The summer-day, two years after Farmer 
Graves’s death, was passing slowly down, 
when Nannie came bounding into the little 
kitchen of her home waving an open letter. 
Wee Maggie, seated at her mother’s knee, 
had been studying the letters in the large 
open Bible, one arm round Rover’s neck the 
while, but Nannie’s letter was first to all 
hearts. The glad cry of 

‘Father! come! a letter from Joe, full of 
good news !’’ brought in Mr. Hunt from the 
forge to fold his brawny arms and listen with 
the rest, while Nannie read :— 


** Boston, June. 

‘* DEAR, DEAR Nannie: With my heart over- 
flowing wita thankfulness, I write to bid you 
don your brightest smile to welcome me home. 
I am preparing for my departure from Boston 
to be—O Nannie, God is very good to me— 
the minister at C Coming home to be 
pastor over our own village, to fill the place, 
as far as my poor efforts can, of our dear Mr. 


Rodney, who is going to travel for a few 
years, and has asked to have me take his 
pulpit. Coming to the quiet, cosy parsonage 
which you will gladden, and brighten, and 
make for me a true home. 

‘‘You will ask how I am able to leave 
mother and the children, and will perhaps 
feel surprised when I tell you that mother 
was married yesterday to a very worthy man, 





a master-carpenter, who will, 1 think, be a 
kind father to the little ones. He is a widower, 
without children, with ample means, and 
seems a kindly good man, much attached to 
all of us; so I can leave here with a clear 
conscience and freedom from gare about the 
family. And, Nannie dear’’— 


There, reader, you and I have nothing 
more to de with the letter, nor the glad tears 
that chased one another down the glowing 
cheeks of my little heroine. 

Mr. Rodney’s last pastoral act in the vil- 
lage was to join the hands of the young min- 
ister and his pretty, blushing bride, and the 
little parsonage gave Joseph Graves the com- 
fort he had craved all his life, but never 
before realized—a peaceful, happy home. 


EE 





LISTEN. 
BY SARA. 


Wuewn the billows round are dashing, 
And the sadness shroud thy soul, 
Give to God thy heart-petition, 
He will back the billows roll. 
Through the waters dark, divided, 
Bright a path shall beam for thee, 
And by faith the blissful future, 
In the vision thou shalt see, 


Harbor not one slight misgiving, 
For the light of faith is true ; 
Near the sand, and press a footprint, 
It will lead thee safely through. 
Though the billows rise as mountains 
And the shore is shadow-dim, 
Still remember, God is mighty, 
All is possible with him. 


Should the foamy spray dash o’er thee, 
And arise the dark despair, 
Then the Father's love will shield thee, 
With his holy, angel care. 
Post remember, in the garden, 
When our Saviour strove with grief, 
How the angels came unto him 
With the balm of sweet relief? 


How they gave him strength to finish 
Ont the Father’s wondrous plan, 
Strength to walk through deepest anguish 
That might rise the soul of man? 
Just the same bright angels hover 
Round the breathing ones of now ; 
Just the same God gives the healing, 
If before His throne we bow. 








A ROMANCE OF THE LAKES. 


BY MARY W. 


‘* By the way, if you have leisure, Ned, just 
take the lake trip on your way back from the 
West. ’Twill pay you well for,the time in- 
vested; and you will find it a vast deal plea- 
santer mode of travelling than jolting along 
in the hot, dusty, railway cars, in dog-day 
weather. I speak by the card, you know; 
for I tried it one summer vacation, a year or 
two ago, and have not yet done wondering at 
the vastness of those inland seas, the pictur- 
esqueness of the wildly-beautiful shores, the 
wooded islands, and the varied scenery of the 
whole route. 

‘Try it, friend Ned, if ever the opportunity 
affords ; aud my word for it, you ’ll have a wee 
little chance of storing away some memories, 
that will go a good ways toward proving the 
truth of that line of the poet’s we used to 
quote so often in the old classical days, you 
know—‘ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ ”’ 

Edward Thane, travelling and collecting 
agent of the wholesale New England firm, 
‘‘Corn, Wheat, & Co.,’’ sat reading this ex- 
tract from a two-months old letter, one sultry 
August morning, in his room at the Sherman 
House, Chicago. Said letter had just been 
drawn from his pocket depths by accident; 
but it was one of those ‘‘accidents,’’ so-called, 
which are greatly instrumental in shaping our 
futures ; most certainly, this particular one 
was destined to exert a great influence on the 
after-life of our hero—for, lingering over this 
resuscitated letter of his old college chum and 
present correspondent, it occurred to him— 

‘*Why not take Tom’s advice now? I’m 
about worn out with my travels—have been 
dreading this hot, dusty, three days’ ride by 
rail—the season is favorable for the tour of 
the lakes—Corn, Wheat, & Co. in no pressing 
hurry—and I might as well take the oppor- 
tunity of the trip and a breathing spell now as 
anytime. It’s asettled thing. I’ll risk the 
delay to the firm; and now, I guess I’d better 


walk down to the steamboat office and engage 
1? 


passage 

It will be inferred at once, by the reader, 

that the above soliloquy, with its character- 

istic ‘‘guess,’’ could have proceeded only 

from the lips of one of that ubiquitous, suffi- 
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cient-unto-himself, progressive race, known 
as ‘‘ Yankees ;’’ one of those who make the 
capacities of the great, growing West tribu- 
tary to the keen, business East, and whose 
energetic lead has caused the two far-spread 
sections of this great country to lock hands 
in friendly interchange of business, interest, 
and commerce. 

Yes, Edward Thane was that Yankiest of 
Yankees—the son of a refined, educated, yet 
poor, country clergyman—college-bred, and 
with a profession in view; yet suddenly forced, 
by the death of his father, just at the close of 
his collegiate course, two years previous to 
the opening of our story, to suspend all fur- 
ther educational expectations till a ‘more 
convenient’’ pecuniary ‘‘ opportunity,’’ and, 
mean time, to set himself to earning his own 
daily bread, as well as that of his young, fif- 
teen-year old sister Fanny, by aecepting such 
chances as offered. 

This employment soon came to him in the 
shape of a situation as clerk in the large, 
wholesale grain warehouse of Corn, Wheat, 
& Co., Boston; from which post, at the expi- 
ration of a year, he was promoted to that of 
collecting agent throughout the West, which 
fact betokened the estimation of his business 
qualifications by the firm. 

Mean time, our young hero had bravely 
assumed the educational care of his orphaned, 
brown-eyed, little sister; and established her 
at one of the many excellent seminaries of his 
native State, defraying the expenses out of 
his own salary. 

‘‘We are poor, I know—but Fanny is a 
lady; and she shall be educated to the work 
of alady. She will makea teacher. For my- 
self, 1 am eight years older, and I must be 
both brother and father to her. Perhaps I 
may be able to get my profession by-and-by ; 
if not, it’s all right ;’’ and so the young man 
nobly relinquished his own ardently-cherished 
hopes for the future—paid his sister’s quar- 
terly bills out of his own income—and settled 
himself to debt «nu credit computations over 
the ledgers of Corn, Wheat, & Co., and then 
glided into the position of travelling man of 
business for the firm. 
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It was a great self-sacrifice, when Edward 
Thane resigned his own hopes of a profession, 
and brought his scholarly and esthetic tastes 
to his present employment. But dead Greek 
roots and elegant classical literature did not 
cling to him so closely but that he could 
shake them off to assume the mien of an ac- 
tive business man, with an eye to strict atten- 
tion to the interest of his employers. It is 
the peculiarity of our young Yankee, ambi- 
tious but poor, that he can ‘‘turn his hand’’ 
to anything—from keeping a country school, 
to gain the financial material for defraying the 
expenses of his collegiate course or medical 
lectures, working on a farm in summer vaca- 
tions, ‘‘clerking it’’ in a dry goods store, to 
‘*taking photographs”’ in a country town—in 
short, that he will do anything honorable and 
labor-paying, in order that he may avoid debt, 
look the world square in the face, and say, 
proudly—‘‘I did this to obtain my education.”’ 

Precedents beyond number verify this— 
men who have sat, and still sit, in the high 
places of the land—presidents, senators, hon- 
ored doctors of the law, medicine, or divinity— 
who struggled through adverse circumstances 
of poverty, orphanage, or depressing burdens 
of care; and still, ever around us is being 
enacted the old classic fable of Atlas bearing his 
round globe on his athletic young shoulders, 
by ambitious youth, strong in energy, hope, 
and noble purposes. 

But a truce to theorizing ; for we remember 
that we left Edward Thane alone in his room 
in the Sherman House, Chicago. 

Upon returning thither, we find that the 
young gentleman has made good use of our 
absence, by putting into execution his resolve 
of changing his customary route of homeward 
travel by rail, after his business trips, and in 
walking down to the ticket office and securing 
passage on one of the lake steamers. The 
‘* Plymouth Rock’’ was advertised to sail that 
evening; and, struck by the coincidence of 
the boat’s good old Puritan name with his 
home-winging thoughts of his native State, 
Thane bought his ticket for Buffalo, bestowed 
it safely in his pocket-case, then turned back 
to his hotel to while away the remaining 
hours of the day. 

Thane grew restless and uneasy, as he 
always was when, a business trip completed, 
he found himself at leisure to set out home- 
ward again. So he whiled away the time till 
dinner, in looking over the eastern papers in 





the reading-room of the Sherman; then, that 
meal over, he smoked his cigar; after which 
he strolled off for a parting walk. 

It was a close, mugyy, perspiration-inducing 
day, in the great, level, sun-exposed *‘ Queen 
City,’’ reposing by the glassy waters of Lake 
Michigan. Not a breath of cool air roved up 
and down the broad, straight streets; and 
one, New England born, involuntarily longed 
for the green dells and ‘‘ boundless contiguity 
of shade’’ of his far-away eastern home by the 
cooling breezes of the salt Atlantic. 

Lake Street was busy—when is ever that 
great mart of the western metropolis idle?— 
and the crowd of pedestrians was so dense, 
and the star-badged policemen so plentiful at 
the crossings, that Thane submitted to almost 
as much elbowing and jostling as he ever en- 
countered in the crooked ‘‘cow-paths’’ of 
his native capital. 

**T°ll just get out of this. Willtake a turn 
up to the post-office once more. Possibly 
there ’ll be another letter from home; though 
Fanny knows I’m about leaving Chicago by 
this time!’’ he said, turning up Clark Street, 
and walking along as rapidly as the sultry 
languor of the dog-day would admit. 

The glare of the yellow, August afternoon 
sun was reflected most unpleasantly from the 
broad, wooden sidewalks, and the white awn- 
ings that extended over the doorways of the 
multitudinous shops and woodén buildings 
that lined this main artery of the city; but it 
seemed also, as if that preponderating element 
of the population which had emigrated from 
‘‘ Der Faderland”’ across the ocean, had poured 
itself out of doors, old-country fashion, to 
bask itself in the strong, yellow, afternoon 
sunshine. 

Trade was a little dull on Clark Street at 
this hour; hence the Jews, or the stout, 
phlegmatic Germans, had left the counters, 
behind which they drove shrewd bargains in 
dry goods, fancy articles, soda-water, cigars, 
or in the ‘‘old clothes’’ that hung limp and 
motionless at the doors, and on their pegs 
within, and smoked their pipes, and lounged 
about the stoops, where their black-browed 
wives or partly light-haired vrows, sat knit- 
ting, knitting interminably, as old-country 
women knit; while little German babies and 
little Jew babies—phlegmatic, tow-headed, or 
sprightly and pretty—crawled around their 
mothers’ knees in an inextricable snarl, which 
now and then unravelled itself out on the 
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broad, plank sidewalk—the city ‘‘Boule- 
vards’’ to these early-permitted infant wan- 
derers of the pave; and, over and above all, 
rose the wreathing pipe-smoke, and the con- 
fusing guttural of the fatherland tongue. 

But Edward Thane threaded his way through 
all—German babies, pedestrians, and pipe- 
smoke—past restaurants, old clothing stores, 
groceries, and ‘lager beer halls’’—and turned 
off into Madison Street, where stands the hand- 
some, classic-looking post-office, built of brown 
freestone, and after a goodly style of archi- 
tecture, unwitting of the fact that marble 
floors may be consecrate to soiling feet and 
offensive saliva. 

There was no letter from his brown-eyed 
sister Fanny; but, instead, one from his old 
chum, whose recommendation of the lake tour 
had changed his homeward programme—Tom 
Gerry, now entering the third year of his 
medical course, with his M. D. fairly within 
sight of his handsome hazel eyes. 

It was just such a pleasant, lively epistle 
as Tom usually wrote; giving details of his 
own success in acquiring the lore of old scu- 
lapius, but closing with a bit of news anda 
request. 

‘*Dear Nep: If this reaches you before you 
have left Chicago—the rendezvous of your 
prairie wanderings—I want to do the agree- 
able thing by you, in introducing you to a 
certain lady friend of mine, now there, unless 
she shall have started for home ere this reaches 
you. I have a fancy that former letters of 
mine may have contained passages allusive to 
Miss Ellen Mackintosh—daughter of the good 
old doctor with whom I am studying, here at 
L ; ani, since I last wrote, she has been en 
a six weeks’ visit to her uncle, Judge Lyon, 
of Chicago, and is expected home shortly, 
bringing her western friends with her for a 
stay of the remnant of the summer. 

‘* Now, if neither of you have left Chicago 
when you receive this, it would be pleasant 
for you to know Miss Mackintosh; and per- 
haps you may join her party homeward. At 
any rate, Ned, do me the favor of calling— 
Judge Lyon lives somewhere on Michigan 
Avenue—I ‘ve forgotten the number, but you 
can find it easily by consulting a. directory ; 
and you ’ll be no stranger to Miss Mackintosh, 
for I’ve spoken of you to her and her father, 
a hundred times. Hastily, 

Your old friend and chum, 
Tom Grrry.’’ 

Edward Thane looked at the date of this 
letter. It was ten days old; and had met 
with unaccountable detention somewhere on 
the route, for the city post-mark of that day 
Ile then. consulted his watch. 





was upon it. 





It was half-past four, and the ‘‘ Plymouth 
Rock’’ was to sail at 6 P.M.; but, after a 
moment’s deliberation, he thought he might 
have time for a brief call, and, stepping into 
the nearest store, he looked into a directory— 
ascertained the number of Judge Lyon’s resi- 
dence—and, after a quick walk, found himself 
on the steps of one of those palatial mansions 
that line the avenue, par excellence, of the lake- 
bordered western city. 

A ring brought a servant, of whom he made 
inquiry for Miss Ellen Mackintosh. ‘‘Is she 
in?’’ he asked, opening his card-case for the 
pasteboard graced by his name, in neat, prin- 
ters’ caligraphy. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’? said the servant, half-hesitat- 
ingly; ‘‘but sheis about leaving for the East. 
They are ready to start for the depot. | Will 
you walk in, sir ?’’ 

Thane comprehended in a moment the de- 
tention of the handsome liveried carriage, with 
its fine span of grays, which he had noticed 
drawn up in front of the broad, stone side- 
walk, and which he had supposed awaiting 
the ladies of the family for the afternoon drive. 
His resolution was changed. ‘Ah! Miss 
Mackintosh going East? Then it is no matter. 
I will not detain her.’’ 

**But who shall I tell her called?’’ asked 
the servant. 

‘**It is of no consequence; you need not say 
any one did. I shallsee her some other time,’’ 
was the reply; and Thane turned down the 
steps, leaving the servant wondering at the 
answer of the strange gentleman, who was 
apparently indifferent to the very pretty visi- 
tor from the East, who had so added, of late, 
to the attractions of the Chicago household. 

But what the servant of the mansion on the 
avenue had attributed to indifference, was, in 
reality, attributable to quite another cause. 
Edward Thane had so often read his friend 
Tom’s description of the physician’s daugh- 
ter’s loveliness and graces, that he had ex- 
perienced a genuine desire to see her; but 
the young man, denied by his migratory busi- 
ness life the influence of ladies’ society, was 
really bashful, and so he readily consoled 
himself for the loss of the call, by saying to 
himself: ‘* Well, it’s a kind of relief, after 
all. I’d have done it to oblige Tom, though; 
but if he marries her—as I suppose he will, if 
she ’ll have him—I shall see her some time in 
the future, and it’s a mighty sight easier talk- 
ing to a lady after she’s a Mrs. It’s queer, 
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though, that she should be leaving for the 
East the same day I do! If 1’d known it 
gooner, perhaps I might have had her com- 
pany; though I suppose her uncle and others 
are going on with her; Tom wrote so. Take 
the 5} eastern train, I presume. But. 1’m 
booked for the lake route now. Five o’clock!’’ 
looking at his watch. ‘‘I shall have to hurry!’’ 
and, beckoning to the driver of an omnibus, 
he jumped into the vehicle. A half hour later, 
and he had paid his bill at the Sherman, and, 
with his trunk on the hack, was whirled away 
to the dock of the steamer. 

Although advertised to sail at six, it was 
quite nine P. M. when the ‘‘ Plymouth Rock’’ 
steamed out of that dark, turbid, sluggish, 
spicy-breathed (?) bayou, y’clept Chicago 
River, into the clear, blue, moonlit waters of 
Lake Michigan. Mean time, during those three 
hours on board—waiting impatiently for the 
taking-in of the endless cargo of cotton bales 
and barrels of grain and flour with which the 
hold of the steamer was laden—Thane had 
ample leisure to observe the various fellow- 
passengers with whom he was to pass the en- 
suing four days of life on the lakes. 

There was the usual medley of travellers on 
a lake steamer at this season. One or two 
western families going eastward to visit old 
friends and relatives in ‘‘ York State;” a 
handsome young mother, with her noble boy- 
baby, en charge of one of these families, she, 
teo, going to pay the first visit since her mar- 
riage with the thriving young western farmer, 
to ‘‘the old folks at home;’’ a pretty, deli- 
cate, young physician’s wife, who was taking 
the lake trip to her girlhood home, near 
Albany, for her health, and who, with her 
two, sweet young children, and their stout- 
armed Irish nurse, was bidden adieu on the 
boat by the husband, whose extensive prac- 
tice in the Queen City could not be left at that 
season ; a faded, sickly-looking soldier’s widow 
wife, who, uncultivated and unused to the 
forms of polished society, had a brave and 
tender woman-heart, for she had shared her 
husband’s hardships in camp, and, afterward, 
seen him fall at Fort Donelson, and now was 
bearing back her griefs to her olden home in 
Detroit; a gentlemanly young tourist from 
“*the land o’ cakes,’’ who, in blue sacque, 
white gaiters, plaid:vest and Scotch cap, and 
with a shrewd, ‘‘canny’’ look in his gray 
eyes, had been sight-seeing through the great 


West; a lady with an autograph album; 
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several others, bound on business, pleasure, 
or in quest of health; these made up the 
complement. 

As Thane looked about him, mentally noting 
the various ‘‘points’’ of his fellow-passengers, 
he felt himself attracted to none save the 
young mothers and their pretty children, and 
the’ Scotch tourist ; and he settled into a seat 
on deck to watch the tide of shipping that 
continually came up the dark, sluggish river— 
heavily-laden lumber schooners from Green 
Bay, grain vessels from Buffalo and Detroit— 
till at last his attention was arrested by a 
foreign-looking craft that moved slowly up 
the stream, drawn by a steam tug—a clumsy 
description of vessel, with flags of all nations 
flying from the yards, and that of Norway 
higher than the others, side by side with our 
own star-spangled banner streaming from the 
mast head; while a crowd of people were hud- 
dled together on the deck, whose quaint, old- 
country dress proclaimed them emigrants, 
come to seek their fortunes in the new world. 

Just then, while he was absorbed with the 
emigrant vessel, the silence of the secluded 
station he had taken on the deck, near the 
bow, was broken by a gay, girlish voice. 

‘Come here, Nelly, quick! Here’s a sight 
for you; those men with the flat caps on their 
heads, and the little old women in their scant, 
queer dresses! and see! they are sitting on 
those great wooden chests, that look as if they 
were first cousins to the one that some poet 
writes about, the bride hid 
away, in a playful mood, you know, and was 
never found till a century afterward. Do you 
know what that sight means, Nelly ?’’ 

‘*Why, it’s an emigrant ship, I suppose, 
isn’t it, Maggie ?’’ was the answer that came 


where young 


in a voice a trifle less gay, and more sub- 
dued, than the first. 

‘* Certainly, Nell. You’re a genuine Yankee 
—have ‘guessed’ correctly. They ’ve brought 
their household gods and other divinities 
across the ocean in those same big wooden 

I hope they hav’n’t got mussed up 
But do look at that old lady at the 
She’s the vessel’s figure-head, 
I suppose. Now, I like the style of her scant 
skirt and neckerchief—so convenient for tra- 
Why didn’t we think to 


chests. 
any! 
prow, Neil! 


velling, you see! 
adopt some such ?”’ 
‘*Hush, Maggie!’’ said the other and quieter 
voice. ‘‘I can’t jest so. Poor emigrants, 
afar from their fatherland! No wonder they 














wanted to bring some charm from the old 
country to the new home; even their rude, 
wooden trunks are dear to them, for they are 
fashioned fram the sturdy pines of the Norway 
forests they shall see no more, save in dreams. 
Poor old lady! not many years of life remain 
for her, at longest; and it must be that some 
son or daughter has lured her across the great 
ocean to this new world of the West.’’ 
“Well, Nelly, that sounds right nice!’’ 
laughingly replied the gay voice again. ‘‘ You 
beat your Cambridge poet, Mr. Longfellow ; 
and you’re right, too, for there goes the old 
lady’s Viking, or Norseman, in the shape of 
that stout, clumsy, tow-headed Norwegian, 
who’s espied her from the crowd on the 
wharf, and is now climbing up the side of the 
vessel! But, dear me, Cousin Nell, if you’d 
had as much trouble as we have, here in the 
West, with stupid Norwegian servants, you’d 
wish ’em all back to the land of Vikings and 
But it 
Papa 


Sagas, beyond the maelstrom again! 
does seem to me we never shall get off! 
might have waited an hour or two longer, 
yet! But look! quick! There’s an affect- 
ing meeting between our old lady and her 
long-lost Viking !”’ 

Edward Thane was not half so absorbed in 
the meeting of the emigrants with their rela- 
tives and countrymen amongst the crowd 
awaiting them on the wharf, as he was in the 
personale of the two young ladies standing near 
him, whom he had not seen among the pas- 
sengers hitherto, for the reason that they had 
been below in the cabin, with the father of 
the one addressed as ‘‘ Maggie ;’’ a fine-look- 
ing, dignified, elderly gentleman, who had 
just kissed his daughter and niece good-by, 
and gone ashore. And, if Thane was attracted 
at first by the lively sweetness of their tones, 
he was, still further, by the lady-likeness of 
their manners; the air of refinement they 
bore, and the cultivation betrayed in the 
short and playful conversation he had over- 
heard. One of the ladies was eastern, too, he 
gathered; but it was to her companion—the 
merry brunette, with flashing black eyes, 
scarlet lips, and braids of wavy, ebon hair 
beneath her jaunty travelling hat—that he 
was drawn as by an irresistible fascination ; 
though both were young, and sufficiently beaus 
tiful to have satisfied the taste of a connoisseur. 

There seemed no ‘‘protector’’ nigh these 
two young ladies, in the shape of masculine 
escort; but oue instinctively felt assured that 
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they both might travel to the world’s end, if 
need existed, without encountering slight or 
insult; and Thane noticed that, though the 
brunette was gay and chatty, she could be 
dignified, too, if occasion demanded, for she 
drew aside haughtily, as an ill-bred passenger 
pushed near her, and, taking her cousin’s 
arm, said decidedly: ‘‘ Nelly, let’s go to our 
stateroom! We’re out in the lake now. 
Good-by to the dear old Queen City !’’ 

Once locked within its precincts, just as the 
steamer was passing out of the river and be- 
ginning to feel the lake-swell, the two girls 
prepared for their berths. 

‘‘I want you to be up betimes to-morrow, 
Nell, to witness a splendid sight—sunrise 
from Lake Michigan!’’ said Maggie. ‘‘I ex- 
pect we shall enjoy the journey very much, 
if the weather is pleasant; and if it storms, 
we shall have a right good opportunity to be 
sea-sick and to read ‘Les Miserables.’ I hope 
papa won’t fidget himself to death about us! 
Just as though we couldn’t travel this route 
safely without him, when I came over it last 
summer! It was too bad, though, that he 
was prevented from coming with us by that 
hateful law case. I’ll send him a telegram 
from Buffalo, as soon as we get there; and 
then he ’ll rest easy about us.’’ 

Next morning, at the breakfast table, Ed- 
ward Thane again saw the two young ladies. 
If he had thought the brunette lovely in the 
evening’s dusky shades, he was the more im- 
pressed by charms which would bear the test 
of broad daylight. ‘‘I wish I knew them!”’ 
he could not refrain from mentally wishing, 
bashful young man that he was; and forth- 
with he set about racking his brain for an ex- 
cuse to obtain a self-introduction. 

The day passed—a long, sultry summer’s day 
—varied only by the boat’s touching at Milwau- 
kee to disembark several passengers and take 
on board others; conspicuous among whom 
was a heavy, stolid German woman, who, in 
virtue of her husband’s having an interest in 
the steamer line, took on some very amusing 
airs of superiority ; a young married woman, 
with a yellow gown and a novel, and a hus- 
band, the latter appendage last and least; a 
newly-wedded pair on their bridal tour; and 
an elderly lady in black and spectacles, whose 
peering blue eyes and refroussé nose wore that 
peculiar expression which betokened their 
owner the meddler and gossip. 

Hardly had this additional clique been added 
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to the list of passengers, before the incongru- 
ous elements of society bottled up in the 


ladies’ cabin began to ferment. The young 
married woman with the yellow gown devoted 
herself to her high-pressure novel; the Ger- 
man wife of the owner in the steamer line re- 
fused companionship after the first half hour, 
and held aloof in her own stateroom; the 
lady with the autograph album cast about her 
for some celebrity, whose name she might add 
to her treasures; the nurse-girl, Johanna, 
amused the children and the passengers by 
hearty sallies over her ‘‘swate darlints’’ and 
snatches of rollicking Irish songs; while the 
old lady with the spectacles began thrusting 
forth her feelers, cat like, for her prey. 

Presently, her pale blue eyes lighted on our 
two young lady travellers; and, crossing to 
their vicinity, by dint of plying them with 
questions, she contrived to elicit the informa- 
tion that one was a Chicago lady, and the 
other her cousin from New England, and that 
they were both travelling to the latter’s home. 
Madame L’ Espionage was now fairly on the 
scent, and she stretched to the race. 

**Hum—goin’ to Massachusetts? That’s a 
great ways off—a long journey for young gals 
to take alone !’’ and her retroussé nose snuffed 
the air very suspiciously. 

‘* But we are not ‘alone!’ We are together, 
as you perceive, madam!’’ said the brunette, 
a little haughtily. 

Oh yes, I see!’’ and the old lady moved 
uneasily in her seat; but was soon circulat- 
ing the information among her fellow passen- 
gers, adding, with nods and deprecating 
glances—‘‘ Hum, it mebbe so, and mebbe 
not! She purtends to be somebody—that 
black-eyed one—Judge Somebody’s darter, in 
Chicago; but mebbe, and mebbe not! You 
can’t allers tell as folks is what they puritend 


_ to be!” 


‘“‘That’s very true. Artful people can as 
sume any disguise they please,’’ said the 
young married woman with the yellow gown 
and the novel; with her finger in the book at 
the page where clever, ambitious, but unscru- 
pulous Dorothy Ann Jones, by the aid of a 
little legacy, ‘‘ starred it’’ a season at a great 
watering-place as the English Countess Fitz 
Helen Fitz Ormond Fitz Marlborough, thereby 
securing a wealthy husband. 

‘* Well, mebbe they ’re all right; but ef I 
had darters I should be purty loth for ’em to 
take a long journey so far off without a hus- 








band or some sech pertecter. For a woman 
of my years ’tain’t so dangerous; though / 
shouldn’t be left to go on to Buffalo alone 
now, if my poor, dear pardner, Peletiah Smith- 
ers, was a livin’;’’? and the peering, faded 
blue eyes were hidden by a yellowish-white 
handkerchief. 

‘‘Oh, I’m sure J shouldn’t dare travel a 
step without my husband!’’ chimed in the 
novel-reading young woman, looking, with a 
ludicrous expression of triumphant owner- 
ship, through the open cabin door upon the 
tall, ungainly individual sitting by the steamer 
rails, whose existence she had hitherto en- 
tirely ignored in that of her sensational novel. 
And so the hours sped on. 

The forenoon of the following day was marked 
by the boat’s passing the several islands that 
stud the northern portions of Lake Michigan, 
North and South Manitou, and Big and Little 
Fox, and pausing to wood-up at Beaver Island, 
whose broad, crescent beaches were strewn 
with lovely-tinted pebble-stones; and again 
the ‘‘Plymouth Rock’’ steamed away north- 
ward. 

Ata quiet interval, when the party were all 
on deck, enjoying the cooler air and watching 
the long track of foam left in the steamer’s 
wake, the old lady in the spectacles com- 
menced her favorite employment again. 

‘Massey sakes! how that baby cries! Hum 
—it’s kind of queer, to my mind, its mother 
should be so fur without her husband! Hope 
the child has got a father—though you can’t 
allers tell. There! that young Scotch feller 
has offered to kerry it round, to. pacify it, 
mebbe—and mebbe not. The mother’s purty 
good looking—hope them red cheeks of her’n 


ain’t paint !’’ 

This was uttered to the novel-reading young 
woman, whom the old lady sat nearest; and, 
mean time, the young gentleman referred to 
—whom the active imagination of the lady 
with the autograph album had converted into 
a young Scotch nobleman, travelling incognito 
—had been, with true kindliness and cour- 
tesy, relieving the wearied arms of the young 
mother, and succeeded in not only ‘‘ pacify- 
ing’’ the child, but in evoking a sunny smile 
on its face, entirely unconscious that this act 
had furnished a staple for the voluble dame. 

‘‘ Hum—mebbe that Scotch feller thinks its 
monstrous perlite to offer te take keer of the 
babies; but he’s no gentleman, for only this 
mornin’ he stood smokin’ that queer lookin’ 
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pipe of his’n, and never even asked if tobacker 
smoke was offensive. I reckon he left his 
manners to hum, when he come over!’’ The 
old lady did not see proper to add, that she 
had crowded herself close to the spot the 
young man had taken to indulge in a whiff at 
his meerschaum—an isolated position in the 
stern of the boat, where no odor of pipe smoke 
might float back to the delicate olfactories of 
the ladies on deck. 

Once more the peering blue eyes, looking 
over the spectacles, caught a fresh subject— 
this time, no less than our friend Edward 
Thane. 

**Who’s that feller, a standin’ in front 
there, and purtendin’ to be a talkin’ with the 
Cap’n, but keeps a lookin’ this way all the 
time, I wonder? Reckon he don’t mean all 
his looks for me!’’ and she glanced furtively 
round to where the two young lady cousins 
sat, enjoying the sail with quiet delight. 

Miss Maggie, the brunette, returned the 
furtive look with a prolonged gaze and a flash 
of her black eyes; then rose, and deliberately 
changed her seat for another, followed by her 
companion. 

‘*Reaily, that woman is intolerable, Nell! 
She’s a regular scandal-monger. Her coun- 
tenance would betray that, if her tongue didn’t. 
Yesterday, she fastened upon me, and quizzed 
me till I silenced her by my answers; and 
you heard her just now. How excessively 
disagreeable such low-bred persons are!’’ and 
the dainty upper-lip curved scornfully. ‘‘ But, 
really, Nell, 7 must confess toa little curiosity 
regarding that gentleman who renders us 
such gallant eye-homage. Is he one of your 
- old admirers, Nelly ?’’ 

‘*Instead, I should suggest that he is one 
of your new ones, Maggie; for, if I mistake not, 
you receive the greater share of the worship. 
He looks gentlemanly. I wonder if he is going 
East, too?’’ was the quiet rejoinder. 

‘*Would it be so very much out of character 
if we gave him the opportunity he so evidently 
desires, of speaking to us? say, Nell!’’ asked 
the brunette. ‘‘ But, oh, I forget!’’ she added, 
with laughing tone. ‘‘ You know what some 
writer has said—that you can tell a Bostonian 
on their travels at once, by their never accost- 
ing any one without an introduction, even if 
there is a railway collision or a steamboat ex- 
plosion. Heaven avert the latter from us! 
but, really, Nell, that must be the reason the 
gentleman daren’t speak to us, for he detects 





the taint of the land of your nativity about 
you, and includes me in the same category !’’ 

‘* Well, it does seem a pity that you should 
suffer on my account, dear Maggie!’’ retorted 
her blue-eyed cousin, laughingly ;’’ but I hope 
this handsome young gentleman won’t allow 
himself to be irretrievably fascinated, else I 
shall be forced to quote from my favorite 
poet— 

‘I know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care!’ 

and thus, warn him aforetime, you perceive.’’ 

I’m sure I don’t know how it came about, 
reader mine; I’m very confident that the 
blue-eyed Nelly did not run full tilt against 
the accredited custom of the good old Puritan 
city, nor did bewitching Maggie openly violate 
the forms of etiquette; but, before an hour 
had elapsed, there they stood—those three, 
in conversation; and when the afternoon was 
spent, and the sunset lights stretched a broad 
and golden track athwart the lake, Maggie 
and Thane were still talking, talking animat- 
edly, of the many varying topics which readily 
occur to travellers, while blue-eyed Nelly, 
aware that she was de trop, was apparently 
deeply interested in the garden meetings of 
Cosette and Marius, in ‘‘ Les Miserables.’’ 

That night, as the cousins retired to their 
staterooms, a look of arch triumph sat on 
Maggie’s scarlet lip. ‘‘ How nicely it all came 
about, Nelly! This Mister—there, I declare, 
Nell! Idon’t know his name yet—nor he ours! 
he is agreeable, though, and very cultivated. 
But did you notice madame, the spy? Her 
little blue eyes fairly dilated with astonish- 
ment when she observed us conversing with 
this handsome stranger; and I presume she 
has already poured forth a whole volume of 
her low gossip. Isn’t he fine looking, though, 
Nelly—this Mister LZ’ Jnconnu?”’ 


Nelly replied only by the quotation*of the _ 


morning, adding the additional coupiet— 
“Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee!’’ 

which adjuration, somehow, was supposed to 
be addressed to the gentleman styled ‘‘ Z’Jn- 
connu,’? who, in his own stateroom, was in 
that complete state of mental doze Which a 
pair of mischievous black eyes may some- 
times mysteriously produce. 

Again the sun rose warm and red over the 
water, and the Plymouth Rock was steaming 
its way southward through Lake Huron. The 
day passed by; and, as the sunset tinged the 
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sky and lake with its roseate glow, the steamer 
entered the St. Clair River—a noble, swelling 
stream, down whose full, even tide the boat 
seemed borne as over a swift-sliding sea of 
sheeted glass, so imperceptibly, yet swiftly, 
they glided along with the rapids. 

Our two young lady travellers stood among 
the group gathered on the forward deck, 
where the pilot leaned against the helm, tell- 
ing tales of the dangerous rapids of the St 
Lawrence, adown whose foaming tide he had 
steered for twenty years, before he came to 
follow the same life on the lakes. 

** And I tell ye what,’’ said the old fellow, 
‘it’s my ’pinion that, in all the lake trip, 
this is the purtiest part of it, down the St. 
Clair ! 
when you ’re sailin’ along at full eleven knots 
an hour. These rapids is dredful powerful, 
though ye don’t feel it. Ain’t it a purty sail 
now—goin’ along so easy, and the shores 


You seem to be a slidin’ kind of easy, 


runnin’ back from yer eyes while ye ’re a look- 
in’ at ’em ?’’ 

“Yes, it is lovely!’’ replied black-eyed 
Maggie to the honest old pilot, whose gaze 
was resting appreciatingly on her beautiful 
young face. ‘‘I’ve taken the lake trip be- 
fore, but I am always fascinated anew with 
But there 
is that hateful old red British flag!’’ making 


the passage of the St. Clair River. 


a wry face at the ensign that floated proudly 
from its flag-staff on an island in the river, 
‘*T won’t 
look at it! nor to that rough, bleak, barren 
Canada shore, a 


past which they were now gliding. 
either And, suiting the 
action to the word, she set her face deter- 
minedly to the American side, which certainly 
did seem to look more inviting, with its soft 
emerald shores and noble groves. 

‘*You’re a reg’lar Uncle Sam’s girl, Miss, 
I see!’’ said the old pilot, respectfully, and 
in honest admiration. ‘‘ (Guess if all the wo- 
men down South, who are hopin’ England ’ill 
take sides with ’em, felt so, too, this terrible 
war ’d be shorter than it looks likely to be 
now ; don’t you think so, sir?’’ appealing to 
Thane, who stood near. 

Of course that young gentleman agreed 
entirely and warmly with the honest old pilot 
and the charming brunette, who had never 
looked more fascinating than at that hour, as 
she stood upon the deck, with the hood of her 
‘water-proof’? drawn over her head, and a 
few rings of black hair, escaped from their 
thick braids, curling, tendril-like, over her 
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pure, low forehead. In fact, I am inclined to 
think that, whatever demonstration of opinion 
the bewitching beauty might have expressed, 
it would have been immediately adopted by 
Edward Thane as his own. For his ‘‘ Romance 
of the Lakes’’ was commenced; indeed, he 
was already past the initial chapter; and 
when the St. Clair and the blue Erie were 
threaded, and the approach to their journey’s 
end was heralded by the increasing impatience 
of the passengers, our hero would have been 
quite content if the trip of the slow propeller 
could have been indefinitely prolonged, and 
those days of quiet sailing and those nights of 
moonlit splendor have lasted forever, could 
they but have secured him the companion- 
ship of that black-eyed, scarlet-lipped, fasci- 
nating girl, to whom he had completely 
surrendered himself in the first le grande pas- 
sion of his life. 

But journeys, be they never so agreeable, 
must have an end; and this fact began to 
obtrude itself upon Thane’s notice, as the 
steamer came up into its slip at Buffalo, and 
the passengers began to make preparations 
for their departure. 

In an hour after reaching the wharf all had 
scattered: the ‘‘ York State’’ visitors; the 
handsome young western mother, and her 
baby boy; the physician’s delicate wife, with 
and the faithful Irish 
Johanna; the heavy, consequential German 


her sweet children, 


woman, all departing to their homes, or to 
take the cars for their further journeyings ; 
while the young Scotch tourist—after gal- 
lantly kissing the babies, and lifting his cap 
with a courteous parting salutation—set off 
for the Niagara station for his passage into 
Canada, with an added leaf of travel in his 
note-book; and Thane lingered, to assist our 
two young lady travellers into the carriage 
which was to bear them to the depot where 
they were to take the next train for the east, 
and on which he also would have gladly 
taken passage, but that he remembered he 
had to transact some important business for 
his employers in Buffalo. 

It were no rash venture for pen of mine to 
chronicle here that the firm of Corn, Wheat, 
& Co. were never so thoroughly anathema- 
tized as at that precise juncture. 

But we have to dispose of one other passen- 
ger of the ‘‘ Plymouth Rock’’ before we leave 
that stanch propellor lying at her dock in 


Buffalo. 
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Just as the two cousins stood ready to leave 
the boat, the old lady in spectacles—who had 
indulged in a parting fling at ‘‘ that young 
woman who wastes her time a-readin’ novels’’ 
—approached them; and, this time, addressed 
herself to the blue-eyed Nelly. 

‘* Wall, ma’am, you ’re goin’ back to your 
eastern home after visitin’ our great West ; 
and I s’pose your people ’ll be askin’ you 
how you liked out here. Now, ma’am, what’s 
your impreshun of us? I sh’d admire to 
know !”’ 

It might not have been quite Christianly, 
but it certainly was very natural, the answer 
that came from the usually undemonstrative 
girl’s lips. 

‘*If you refer to the western country, and 
the people in general, madam, I am highly 
pleased with both; but I must say that, within 
the last few days, I have found my experience 
tocompletely contradict the generally-received 
belief that curiosity—genuinely impertinent 
curiosity—is confined to the Yankees! Good- 
morning, madam!’’ And, with this account 
of the young Massachusetts lady’s ‘‘impresh- 
uns’’ of the ‘‘ great West,’’ the astonished 
old lady in spectacles was left to her rumi- 
nations. Let us fervently hope that these 
were to her future profit. 

An hour later, our two young ladies were 
whirling along in the New York Central ex- 
press train; one, smiling now and then at 
her sarcastic rejoinder to the bete noir of their 
lake-journey ; and the other, cogitating cer- 
tain thoughts, which called a half-mirthful, 
half-earnest look to her face. 

‘‘[ was right foolish, Nell, that I didn’t 
ascertain his name! Somehow, I was always 
expecting he’d inquire ours, and then I could 
have had the chance without overstepping 
your Boston etiquette, you know. But this 
Li Inconnu was either a great flirt or very 
bashful, I can’t He was fine 


looking and gentlemanly, though ! 


settle which. 
I wonder 
if we shall ever see him again ?’’ 

And Edward Thane—his business for Corn, 
Wheat, & Co. concluded—took his seat in 
the homeward-bound train next day, with a 
strange feeling of unrest and disappointment 
in his heart. The brunette’s problematic 
query was easily solved ; he had been bashful 
to a degree of which he should never forgive 
himself; and now he regretted vainly that he 
did not even know the patronymic of this 
brilliant young western beauty, who had 
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borne away his heart in the snare of her 
diamond eyes. But, henceforth, ‘* Maggie’’ 
was put away in his memory as the sweetest 
of all girlhood names; and he drew his trav- 
elling-cap down over his eyes, and felt very 
sad and lonely, as hé sighed—‘‘I wonder if I 
shall ever meet her again ?’’ 

Strange, wasn’tit, reader, that both should 
have uttered the sarae query, save that the 
black-eyed girl, with ready woman-tact, art- 
fully caused her cousin to seem to share her 
own interest in the handsome stranger, by 
inserting the plural pronoun where Edward 
Thane had used the singular one ? 


Three years glided by; and, in their lapse, 
Edward Thane had realized one ambition of 
his life. By investing a portion of his salary 
in a grain speculation he had trebled it within 
the week; and again investing he had been 
fortunate beyond his most sanguine dreams, 
when he suddenly found himself in a position 
to leave his employers and put into execution 
his ardently cherished desire of acquiring a 
profession. The firm of Corn, Wheat, & Co. 
were sorry to lose him ; but, duly appreciating 
the faithful manner in which he had worked 
for their interests, they, too, added a hand- 
some present to his stock of means, with the 
assurance that they greatly honored his deter- 
mination. 

Behold him, then, late in his second year of 
study, in the law-office of a celebrated practi- 
tioner in his native State; and thus we look 
in upon him, one sunny May morning, reading 
two letters which the post-boy had just 
brought in. 

One was from his sister—the brown-eyed, 
high-browed Jenny—who had graduated the 
previous summer at the seminary, where she 
had been invited to remain, as assistant 
teacher, till such time as she should think 
proper to reward the devotion of a certain 
young clergyman, who had singled her out to 
share his future cares and joys; and it was 
with deepest interest that his eye glanced 
down the delicately-written pages. 

The other was from his old chum and friend, 
Tom Gerry; and contained an invitation to 
his approaching marriage with his long- 
adored ladye-love, the daughter of the worthy 
old doctor with whom Tom had studied, and 
in whose JEsculapian shoes he had been fairly 
walking for a twelve-month or more of the 


past. 
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‘* Bid adieu to red tape and the green bag 
for a week, at least,’’ wrote Tom. ‘‘ The old 
doctor insists upon it, that the wedding shall 
be a genuine, old-fashioned jollification; and 
ali the relations, unto the third and fourth 
generations, are invited; and Nelly’s to have 
a half a dozen bridesmaids to assist in launch- 
ing her off, at the least calculation. Now I’m 
in a quandary, Ned; for where I’m to look for 
the groomsmen to match ’em, is more than I 
can see; unless I send a carte-blanche to the 
graduating class of ’60 at my Alma Mater, to 
come for the occasion. But I’ve pitched upon 
you, old fellow, to officiate as number one, 
and to ‘stand up’ with Nelly’s cousin from 
the West-—-a genuine beauty, by the way— 
and, by memory of all our old friendship, I con- 
jure you to fail not, at your peril! 

‘‘Therefore, bear in memory—Tom Gerry 
to be doubled on Thursday week; white vest 
and immaculate kids indispensable; report 
at headquarters, as directed ! 

Per orders of the Benedict en prospective.”’ 

Thane tossed down the letter, with a little 
sigh, which floated away in the musty atmo- 
sphere of the old law-office. Not a regretful 
sigh that his old friend was slipping from his 
moorings of bachelorhood into the rosy waters 
of matrimony, not because his little brown-eyed 
sister Fanny had penned, in that closely-writ- 
ten letter open before him, information about 
the excellent ‘‘call’’ a certain young clergy- 
man had recently received, which event might 
reasonably be expected to forestall a similar 
one in her own career; for neither of these 
reasons did that sigh float through the musty 
law-office; but to the memory of the only 
‘* Western beauty’’ of all the wide prairie- 
land, who had, three years agone, borne away, 
and ever since had kept his heart firm-tangled 
in her braided hair and brilliant midnight eyes. 

But at twenty-six—pressing on ambitiously 
to his goal of study—Thane found little leisure 
for idle dreams, be they never so sweet; and 
so he strangled that sigh, born of memories of 
sunny days and moonlit summer eves on the 
waters of broad western lakes, and returned 
to his duties of copying out some papers for 
a case that was to come up at the next term 
of court; and a week later found him, with 
his packed valise, on board the train, en route 
for his friend Tom Gerry’s wedding. 

I’m sure, reader, I wish there could be in- 
vented some sufficiently strong terms, or some 
elegant, classical, or poetic quotation, to ex- 
press fully the state of delighted bewilderment 
and surprise which befell Edward Thane in the 
course of that day following his arrival in 


L 


, When, en compagnie with Tom, he went 








over from his hotel to pay his respects to 
the bride elect and the bevy of young ladies 
gathered in the hospitable mansion of old Dr. 
Mackintosh. 

I’m quite confident that pen of mine can 
never do justice to this description; so I 
might as well state, in a very ordinary, un- 
sensational sort of way, that—when Tom very 
proudly presented to his friend his future 
wife, ‘‘Miss Ellen Mackintosh,’’ and then 
‘*her cousin, Miss Maggie Lyon, from Chi- 
cago,’’ the ‘‘genuine western beauty’’ afore- 
mentioned, with whom he was expected to 
**stand ceremony— 
Thane’s astonishment and pleasure were su- 
preme; for, in these two young ladies he at 


up” at the wedding 


once recognized his never-forgotten compan- 
ions of that memorable journey over the lakes, 
nearly three years before ! 

And, I imagine, the pleasure of one of the 
young ladies, at least, fully equalled Thane’s 
own; brilliant cheeks 
burned more vividly than ever, as she gave 


for Maggie Lyon’s 
him her white hand, and exclaimed, archly :— 

‘To think we should have passed almost a 
week together on the lakes, and yet be obliged 
to wait nearly three years for an introduction, 
Mr. Thane! But that all comes of your being 
bred among Puritans, near the ‘hub of the 
universe,’ don’t it, Cousin Nell?’ turning 
merrily to the blue-eyed bride elect. 

When Thane told the story how near he 
came to seeing both ladies at Maggie Lyon’s 
own home in Chicago, the afternoon ere hoe 
left that city for the lake tour, and, also, how 
they had travelled together all those days, 
little dreaming of the identity of each other— 
everybody laughed, and protested that it was 
romantic as any story; though Tom Gerry 
slyly whispered his friend, that ‘no romance 
could be complete without a wedding,’ at 
which Thane blushed most unaccountably, as 
any schoolboy might have done. 

But why lengthen the sequel ? 

We have brought together all the elements 
of our plot—youth, beauty, talent, hope, 
love, and opportunity; put them together 
into the heated crucible of your imagination, 
dear reader, and there let them fuse into such 
fine gold of happiness as shall contain but 
little marring dross. 

Let us only add, that the alchemic process 
was wrought speedily—that ‘‘an engagement’’ 
between Edward Thane and Maggie Lyon was 
entered into ere closed the festivities of the 
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wedding, at which Maggie rivalled the bride 
in beauty, everybody thought, but Thomas 
Gerry, M. D.—and that, ere two more years 
had passed, and just after the young lawyer 
had made his brilliant maiden plea before the 
Suffolk bar, he took a trip westward to the 
Queen City by the blue waters of the noble 
Michigan, whence he bore away his beautiful 
bride. 

And thus—in sober, happy reality—termi- 
nated the romance commenced on the western 
lakes. 





PUNCTUALITY. 

Puncrva.ity has been termed the politeness 
of kings, and certain it is that the want of it 
is the prevailing incivility of the lower classes. 
The higher you ascend in the social scale the 
greater is the regard paid to this virtue; the 
lower you descend the more the deficiency is 
felt. A gentleman would as soon think of 
breaking his word as failing in an appoint- 
ment; a dependént thinks nothing of keeping 
his employer waiting. The one gives timely 
notice of any change of plan that may affect 
his engagement; the other thinks no notice 
necessary. And what makes the omission 
really remarkable, is that those who have the 
most work to get through are generally most 
exact in keeping time, whilst idlers are never 
to be depended on. As a rule, if you intrust 
your affairs to the management of a busy firm, 
you are tolerably certain to be satisfied; but 
if you employ a pettifogger on any description 
of business whatever, nine times out of ten 
delays and inconveniences occur whi¢h result 
in pecuniary loss. 

These remarks are of so trite a nature that 
they would be hardly worth the making, ex- 
cept for the principle which they illustrate. 
It would seem that, to a very large class, no 
engagement is worth keeping, and no work is 
of importance, which is not of extraordinary 
occurrence. To their thinking what is done 
every day is of no account; a familiarity, so 
to speak, is established between the individual 
and the event, which deprives the latter of 
the respect due to its recurrence. Granted 
that special appointments weigh more upon 
one’s mind than ordinary affairs; granted 
that the preparations for long journeys are 
more serious than for short ones, are these 
any reasons why the rest of one’s life should 
be passed in a flurry and state of anxiety from 
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an inveterate habit of negligence on the part 
of those with whom one comes hourly in con- 
tact’ There are other things to be done in 
time besides meeting express trains, and keep- 
ing appointments with officials. 

Most of the pleasures in life consist in little 
things—such little things, in fact, that we 
hardly note them except in their absence. It 
is pleasant, for instance, to have your break- 
fast ready when you are risen; your room 
in order when disposed to read or write; your 
boots cleaned when about to take a walk; and 
your letters posted when written. Yet how 
often is the equanimity of a temper disturbed 
by the lateness of the morning meal! How 
completely does the freshness of thought fade 
with delay in transmitting it to paper! Sun- 
shine wanes, and the desire for exercise is 
gone before the tardy boots make their ap- 
pearance. As for the letters—the fatal con- 
sequences of delay in posting them are too 
numerous to contemplate. 

Now all these events are of common occur- 
rence; and from their being so one might 
reasonably expect that no difficulties would 
occur in their accomplishment. But alas! the 
necessary arrangements depend upon the fore- 
sight and good feeling of the most unpunctual 
class of the community—domestic servants. 
As a body servants have no idea of keeping 
time; they feel no satisfaction in being be- 
forehand with their work; but rather prefer 
being driven to it. Ifa gentleman happen to 
be very exact, and if he occasionally sacrifice 
his own convenience to enforce the principle 
on ‘his dependents, he may be well served by 
them. But if, on the contrary, he show indif- 
ference to punctuality, his servants invariably 
follow the example. Little by little they 
contract habits of negligence, from which 
there is but one step to positive indolence ; 
and a forbearance, prompted by a good feel- 
ing, ere long generates an unconscionable 
abuse. The comfort of a family is thus sub- 
jected to the mercy of a set of menials so 
forgetful of their position that the greatest 
uncertainty prevails about household work. 
As for dinner and breakfast they are matters 
of chance. Deprived of food from hour to 
hour, one’s digestive faculties need be as ac- 
commodating as a mincing-machine, ready to 
be set at work, without injury, at any moment. 
If the cause of delay be asked, either the back- 
wardness of a servant is assigned, or some 
gross negligence on the part of a tradesman. 
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The master is very wroth, perhaps, at the 
time, but he neither dismisses the servant nor 
discharges the offending tradesman. The con- 
sequence is that the same inconvenience 
occurs over and over again, until want of 
punctuality becomes a chronic complaint in 
the household. 

‘Time is made for slaves,’’ is a favorite 
saying with those who have nothing particu- 
lar in life to do, and waste all their days in 
doing it. They don’t think of the inconve- 
nience sustained by every one with whom 
they have dealings. Professional men, for 
instance, whose time is their estate, are se- 
rious losers by the /aisser aller principle. And 
so are worn-out needle-workers, hard-driven 
milliners, and other laborers in the employ of 
women. Ladies who ‘‘won’t be hurried’’ 
do not scruple to shift the shackles of slavery 
from their own hands to rivet them firmly 
on their unfortunate sisters. Mere personal 
vanity is often allowed to inconvenience a 
whole assembly. Putting the last touch to 
an elaborate toilet is sufficient to keep hus- 
band, servants, carriage, horses, host and his 
guests waiting under the irritating circum- 
stances of inclement weather and a spoiling 
dinner. Getting a ship under sail is easy 
work compared with the labor of drawing a 
vain woman from her mirror when bent on 
making herself surpassingly lovely. Not but 
that the attempt is harmless, if she would 
only set about it early enough. Divine ser- 
vice even is not sacred from the intrusion of 
personal vanity founded on unpunctuality. 
Swish, swish, swish, swish, is heard as devout 
kneelers are rising from confession; and, ra- 
diant in attire, Mrs. , the fashionable 
lady, sweeps down the aisle to her pew. The 
rustling of her silk attracts attention; the 
richness of her velvet, the beauty of her bon- 





net excite the envy of guasi humble worship- 
pers—her husband’s customers. 

But however indulgent society may be, 
what is to be said of those personages who 
have no pretext save a coxcombical appear- 
ance to account for their tardiness? Is it un- 
merciful to advise that, failing the appearance 
of such dandies, the dinner should proceed in 
its appointed course, and that, on their arrival, 
they should be consigned to a separate table 
in a corner of the dining-room, where, un- 
pitied, unobserved, they might catch up the 
arrears of the repast? A story is related of a 
certain Colonel, whose habit it was to have 








his dinner on the table exactly two minutes 
before five o’clock. As the clock struck five 
the street-door was locked, the key laid at the 
head of the dinner-table, and no guest was 
admitted after that time. In spite of the 
severity of his rule, this gallant officer was 
reputed to be highly hospitable; but he saw 
neither sense nor politeness in sacrificing the 
comfort of the many to the dilatoriness of 
perhaps one individual. In his house there 
was no half-hour of dreary talk, inward crav- 
ings, gasping faintness, and anxious listenings 
for the expected announcement—‘‘ dinner is 
served.’’ His servants reasoned that a master 
who showed so little consideration for the 
failings of his friends would not be likely to 
overlook neglect in his dependents; there was 
no alternative for them between keeping time 
or leaving their place. 

The importance of punctuality im all that 
relates to the management of children can 
hardly be over-estimated. All the evils that 
result to grown folks from its violation, are 
felt with increased force by the denizens of a 
nursery. In childhood the pangs of hunger 
are infinitely more keen, the restraint of tem- 
per more difficult, the disappointment of delay 
more bitter. Children do not reason; they 
feel and resent. The insane reproach of ‘‘Oh! 
you naughty child, have patience, do,’’ when 
the sufferer is fit to chew his finger ends with 
hunger, or to throw himself headlong into the 
open air for want of exercise, is often accom- 
panied by a blow or a shaking, which aggra- 
vates the injustice. Matters are not much 
improved if a kind hearted parent be witness 
of the scene. She thrusts a ‘‘sweetie’’ or a 
cake into its hand to stay the appetite till a 
suitable meal be ready. Dinner comes at 
last, but the child does not eat. 
cleared away, and no more meat is that child’s 
portion till next day, by which time he looks 
pale and languid. Medicine, a ‘‘good dose,’’ 
is prescribed, etc. etc. etc. And so things 
take their course, till both constitution and 
temper are sacrificed to the bane. 


The meal is 


-- ~weee — 


—Ir we had not within ourselves the prin- 
ciple of bliss, we could not become blest. The 
grain of heaven lies in the breast, as the germ 
of the blossom lies in the shut seed. 

—Tue strongest man feels the influence of 


woman’s gentlest thoughts, as the mightiest 
oak quivers in the softest breeze. 














PAUL WARNER'S STORY. 


BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 


Ir was inthe Springof’51. Iwas travelling 
for the house of Thomson & Thompson, and 
had reached Cincinnati, where I put up, of 
course, at the Burnett House. I had taken a 
bath, eaten a hearty dinner, drank therewith 
a bottle of Longworth’s Sparkling Catawba, 
retired to my room, lit a cigar, thrown myself 
across the bed, and with an odd volume of 
Mr. Dickens’s last novel (it was ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’’ I think, but I won’t be sure) for 
a companion, was resolved to digest comfort- 
ably. In a little while, something in the 
cigar, or in the atmosphere, for it couldn’t 
haye been in the book, overpowered me, and 
I fell into a gentle doze. 

From this beatific state I was roused by a 
quick, sharp rap at my door. 

‘¢ A—-w, come in!’’ I exclaimed, yawning ; 
and sitting up in the twilight, for it was just 
dusk, I beheld a tall male figure, who ad- 
vanced, saying :— 

‘“Mr. Warner, I believe ?”’ 

‘“‘That is my name, sir,’’ I replied, now 
springing to my feet, ‘‘ pray wh—”’ 

“This note will explain the cause of my 
ealling,’’ said he, handing it to me.’’ 

‘*Ah! take a seat, sir, while I light the 
gas.’’ 

He bowed and sat down. I lit the burner, 
opened the note, and read as follows :— 


Buryett Hovse, April 5, ’51. 
Mr. Pavt Warner—Sir: At last, then, I 
have found you. For one month, sir, J] have 
been on your trace, or rathtr in search of it, 
but, until this moment, in vain. Now, how- 
ever, by a mere chance, I discover you, and 
not daring to trust myself in the present state 
of my feelings, which you will acknowledge 
are justly exasperated, I send this by the 
hands of my friend Mr. Madden, who is autho- 
rized in my name to demand an explanation 
of your very dishonorable conduct. You will 
understand what I refer to, without further 
words, when I sign myself yours, indignantly, 

Georce SMYTHE. 


If I had been transported to Constantinople 
during my sleep, and had found myself read- 
ing an Arabic MS. from the Sultan, asking for 
an explanation of my presence in that city, on 
awaking, I could not have felt more com- 
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| pletely bewildered than I did on perusing this 


document from Mr. George Smythe. 

Who the—who was this Mr. Smythe? Ihad 
never heard of such a person. And what dis- 
honorable or any other conduct could I have 
pursued toward a person whom I never— 

‘“*Well, Mr. Warner,’’ suddenly said the 
bearer of this singular missive, ‘‘I hope you 
are prepared to—’’ 

‘*|—Mr.—a—Madden,”’’ said I, now for the 
first time looking at him, and seeing that he 
was a gentlemanly-looking young man, but a 
total stranger to me, ‘‘Mr. Madden, you’ll 
excuse me, but if I know what this means I 
wish I may be magnetized! Who is Mr. 
Smythe, sir? And what the—ahem! Is this 
intended as a practical joke, sir? or—in short, 
I beg you will explain the object of your visit, 
and of this note at once !”’ 

Mr. Madden rose with a singularly lowering 
brow. ‘‘Do you intend to deny, now, that 
you are Mr. Warner ?’’ he began, fiercely. 

‘*Certainly not. I am Mr. Warner!’’ 

**Mr. Paul Warner ?”’ 

‘Of course. Paul is my christened name!”’ 

‘Mr. Paul Warner, of Pittsville, recently 
affianced to Miss Emma Smythe, of Buckland, 
and who most strangely and, it is thought, 
dishonvrably deserted that lady on the eve of 
marriage ?’’ continued Mr. Madden, in a half 
menacing tone. 

**No, sir!’? I exclaimed, becoming fairly 
badgered by this mystification; ‘No, sir! 
but Mr. Paul Warner, of Jenkintown, collector 
for Thomson & Thompson, of Cleveport, affi- 
anced to nobody, and on the eve of his arrival 
in Cincinnati !”’ 

‘*IT beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the stranger, 
** but this is either a most singular error, or 
a vain and absurd attempt to escape the 
responsibility of an ungentlemanly action.”’ 

‘* Sir!’’ cried I, interrupting him, and really 
angry, ‘‘let us waste no more words or feel- 
ing upon what is so easily settled otherwise. 
I have, unfortunately, no papers with me that 
I am permitted to show to prove my identity, 
nor do I know a single soul here, it not being 
my usual route. But your Mr. Smythe is, of 
course, personally acquainted with the Mr. 
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Warner referred to in this note. Pray, ask 
him to step up here with you, aad he will at 
once perceive his error.’’ 

Mr. Madden confessed the justice of this, 
and, half apologizing for his previous warmth, 
left the room in search of his friend. I calmly 
relit my cigar and awaited their return. 

Ten, twenty minutes, half an hour, an hour 
passed, and no one came. The gong (they 
used a gong then at the Burnett) struck for 
supper, and considering that I had waited as 
long as decency required, if not longer, I went 
down to the table, eat my supper, spent the 
rest of the evening chiefly about the- hotel, 
went to bed at eleven, rose at seven, break- 
fasted, and left at nine per boat for Louisville, 
all without having seen or heard anything of 
Smythe, Madden, & Co., whom I, at length, 
felt sure had played or attempted to play 
some gaine upon me. As they had evidently 
failed, I laughed at the joke, and forgot, or at 
least ceased to think of it. 


Il. 


Arter a few days in Louisville I went to 
Natchez, Vicksburg, and two or three other 
towns on or near the great river, then took 
an up boat for Cincinnati again, and once 
more stopped at the Burnett. 

The morning after my arrival I went down 
rather late to breakfast, and was shown into 
the ladies’ ordinary, where I sat down by my- 
self at one of the small tables. There were 
not above a dozen persons breakfasting, most 
of them ladies, and all, of course, strangers 
to me. 

It was, therefore, with some surprise that, 
upon looking up a few moments after being 
seated, and chancing to rest my gaze for an 
instant upon the face of a very sweet looking 
damsel at a distant table near the door, I 
beheld her turn suddenly very white, then 
flush up violently, as her eyes met mine, and 
instantly rise and leave the room. 

‘* Hello!’’ said I to myself, ‘‘ more mystery 
at the Burnett!’’ Then the queer occurrence 
of a fortnight previous recurring to my mind, 
‘*T wonder,’’ thought I, ‘‘if that young lady 
is also going to accuse me, for somebody else, 
of some sort of conduct towards her. She was 
certainly a very charming girl in face and 
figure, and if any scoundrel has insulted her 
and she'll tell me where to find him, I’l— 





what’s this, waiter?’’ for a servant just then 
interrupted my soliloquy by handing me a 
threé-cornered note on a plate. 

‘*For you, sir, from the young lady in No. 
140.”’ 

‘‘Eh? lady in 140? Let me see! yes! 
‘Mr. Paul Warner, Present ;’ that is certainly 
my name! Here goes then for another joke, 
I suppose! Cincinnati is a funny place!’’ 
And so, muttering, I undid the triangle and 
read :— 


‘*T scarce know how to address you, after 
the—after what has passed. But for your 
own sake, if not for mine, I write to beg you 
will leave this place! I beseech you go! I 
forgive you; but I cannot, must not meet 
you more. The sight of you has become 
hateful. Ask your own heart if it could be 
otherwise—if you have a heart in which an 
honorable truthful emotion is left. Oh, to 
think I should have been so cruelly deceived 
in you! That I should have believed you to 
be—but all this is as if it had never been. I 
write to bid you go! My brother is looking 
for you up and down the world. I expect 
him here to-day, it may be in a few hours. 
Not for worlds would I have you two meet. 

‘*EmMA SMYTHE. 


‘*P, 8. Should we ever meet again, by the 
hazards of this life, remember, I know you 
not, nor ever knew you! This is the only 
reparation I demand, or you can give! 

KE. §.”’ 

‘* Now, by all the wizards of east, west, 
south, and north !’’ cried I, springing up and 
scaring the waiter excessively, ‘‘I will not be 
bamboozled in this way any more, by any 
Smythe of them all!’’ And, rushing to the 
office, I wrote upon a blank visiting-card 
thus :— 


‘‘A gentleman, with a message from her 
brother, desires a moment’s interview with 
Miss Smythe immediately.’’ 

‘*Be good enough to take this to No. 140, 
and return with an answer,’’ said I to one of 
the hall servants. 

In a few moments he came back. 
lady will see you, sir, right away.’’ 

‘* Show me the way !”’ 

We went up to No. 140—a private parlor. I 
knocked. ‘‘ Comein!’’ tinkled asweet, clear 
voice. I opened the door, took a single step 
forward—there was a cry, and for the next 
five minutes I was earnestly engaged in pat- 
ting the hands and sprinkling the brow of a 
lovely maiden by the name of Emma Smythe, 
At last she revived, and 


** The 


far gone in a faint. 
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slowly opening her eyes, met mine, and shud- 
dered. I hastened to speak :— 

‘*You are laboring under a terrible mistake, 
my dear young lady!’ said I. ‘‘It is very 
extraordinary indeed that I’’— 

But ere I could get any further she started 
up with another, though far different sort of 
ery. The spell was broken! My voice, at 
least, was my own, and not that of some 
rascally fellow who had appropriated my 
name and, apparently, my physique also. 

‘How strange!’’ exclaimed Miss Smythe, 
still looking at me in a wild sort of way. ‘‘It 
is wonderful—wonderful! and yet it is not 
he! No, it is not he!’? Here she paused, 
took a long breath like a sigh, and then tho- 
roughly collecting herself, ‘‘I beg your par- 
don, sir,’’ said she, with just a slight tremor 
in her sweet voice, ‘‘ for this to you, no doubt, 
most inexplicable scene; but your very sin- 
gular resemblance to’’— 

‘*One Mr. Paul Warner,’’ said I, smiling 
and helping her out. 

She started: ‘‘Ah! you—you know, then— 
but I forgot; of course you are acquainted 
with—with—that is, you are good enough to 
bear a message fron my brother, I think. 
Pray, sir, what does George say to me ?’’ 

‘*He says, Miss Smythe,’’ I exclaimed, 
earnestly, carried away completely by her 
grace and winning beauty, as well as by the 
strange circumstances of the situation—‘‘ he 
says that a somewhat singular resemblance 
has already caused him to commit an awk- 
ward error, to call it mildly, and that the 
same likeness may deceive even you. There- 
fore,’ he says, ‘the gentleman who has the 
misfortune to look somewhat like one who— 
in short, like a scoundrel—comes to you to 
undeceive you as to that resemblance, and to 
declare that he will not rest till he discovers 





his unworthy double, and bestows upon him 
the punishment he so richly merits for de- 
ceiving one of the fairest, sweetest, best’’— 

At this critical moment, when I was about 
to cap the climax of my enthusiasm by a 
perfect breakdown, for Miss Smythe was evi- 
dently becoming alarmed by the warmth of 
my manner; at this instant the parlor door 
swung open and two gentiemen walked into 
the room., They caught sight of me at once. 
** Warner, at last !’’ cried one of them, spring- 
ing forward as if to seize upon me. 

But the other, who, I perceived, was my 
former visitor, Mr. Madden, held him back, 





crying, ‘‘No, no! that’s the other!’’ And 
Miss Smythe alsorushed before me, and look- 
ing in a most bewildered manner at her brother 
and myself—‘‘ Oh!’’ exclaimed the poor girl, 
‘what does all this mean? You will drive 
me mad among you!”’ 

The tableau for a moment beggared descrip- 
tion. An explanation, however, quickly en- 
sued, and the first few words bringing a calm, 
we all sat down to talk it over more fully. 

‘*Yes,’’? said Miss Smythe, ‘‘the likeness 
is certainly startling ; though after the first 
But how 
extraordinary the coincidence !’’ She sighed 
again, and the scene with its associations had 
evidently agitated her too much to permit 
She rose, and timidly 


glance I should not be deceived. 


her presence longer. 
held out her hand: ‘‘I hope,’’ said she, in a 
low voice; ‘‘that is, I thank you, sir, for 
your visit, and the kind feelings that dictated 
it. Ishould be glad before I go to know the 
—the—your name, sir.’’ 

‘*My name,’’ I answered, gently touching 
her fair hand, ‘‘is—Paul Warner !’’ 

She gave a quick cry, snatched away her 
hand, and fled from the room. 

Three days later I arrived in Cleveport, and 
reported at the counting-house of Thomson & 
Thompson, with a pretty heavy account of 
collections, but not a word of my adventure 
with the Smythes. 


IIl. 


Dvurixe the next twelve months I made— 
well, say several visits to Buckland. It lay, 
more or less, in my ‘‘route.’? Nothing had 
ever been seen or heard of the other Warner. 
In fact, we ‘‘ never mentioned him,’’ by tacit 
consent, though, of course, we, or at least J, 
thought of him pretty often. Miss Smythe 
was a remarkably sweet and charming girl. 

Inthe beginning of ’53, I went into business 
with Thomson & Thompson, the firm being 
Thomson, Warner, & Thompson. For several 
months previously, I had been in the habit, 
when at Buckland (which was—well, semi- 
occasionally), of calling Miss Smythe simply 
Emma. 
was originally John Paul Jones Warner, of 


She called me John (my whole name 


which I had long dropped the Jones and 
John), "because she did not like Paul. 
dear girl! no wonder! Upon becoming a 
member of the firm of T. W. & T., I addressed 


Poor, 
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a few remarks to Miss Smythe, as Emma, with 
the prefix of ‘‘ dearest.’’ 

In consequence of her reply, a religious 
ceremony speedily took place, by which she 
became Emma more than ever to me, but 
ceased to be Miss Smythe forever. Westarted 
upon a trip together, of a honeyed and moon- 
lit character. From Buckland, we went down 
the Father of waters to New Orleans, thence 
by sea to the great city of Mamahatta. We 
journeyed through many scenes, lonely *and 
peopled, sweet and solemn, prosaic and pic- 
turesque, going northward to the mighty 
cataract. Thence southward again to the 
great sea city, and one morning—a foggy 
morning in April—saw us rattling over the 
ironway toward the city of Penn. We sped 
for a time swiftly and smoothly. Suddenly 
there was a strange jar, a crush, a smothered 
cry, a great cloud of dust, an awful pause; 
then shrieks, and groans, and clamors un- 
speakable. There had been a collision. My 
beloved Emily was unhurt. So was I. But 
she was deadly faint, and I carried her to a 
cottage by the roadside, fast filling with man- 
gled forms. Leaving her there, I returned to 
do my part to my brethren. 

How gently rough men handled the poor 
bruised and bleeding ones! Their hands 
were horny, but there was velvet on their 
hearts! A form was taken from the ruins 
with a splinter driven through his breast. 
He was dead. They laid him by the roadside, 
and were about to cover his face, when I 
looked upon him, and started back. Again I 
looked, and my heart throbbed fearfully. A 
wallet had fallen from his pocket. I picked 
it up, opened it, took out a card, read the 
words upon it, and shuddered! Yes! here 
he was, at last! But how, good God! 

I put the card in my pocket, laid the wallet 
gently on the bosom of the dead, and went 
into the cottage. Emma had recovered, and 
was ministering to the sufferers. 

‘*Emma,’’ said I, ‘‘come here;’’ and I took 
her out into the neighboring orchard, and 
knelt down. ‘Emma, let us pray!’’ 

She knelt, and whispered—‘‘ For whom ?’’ 
I took the card from my pocket and handed 
it to her. She read it, and there, in the pre- 
sence of an awful death, we prayed for his 
soul! 

Whose, do you ask? The name upon the 
card was Pau, Waryrr! 
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THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
“So shall our memories be as pearls set in a casket.’ 
(Pearl the Fifth.) 


MAY 3lst, 1834, 


Whose natal month is that of May 
Hath one sweet memory alway; . 


Of blossoms and of brilliant hours, 
Of singing birds and blooming flowers ; 


Of sunny skies and balmy air, 
And spells of beauty everywhere. 


And if the Spring-time only slopes 
An equal measure to his hopes, 


And nourishes the buds of May 
To ripen at a later day— 


For him, no need of “‘ tongue or pen”’ 


? 


To utter all that ‘‘ might have been! 


But who shall say, but who shall say 
Such blessings cluster round the May? 


I—looking backward thirty years 
Across a tide of hopes and fears— 


See less of sunshine than of shade, 
More memories by sorrow made, 


More faded flowers than treasured leaves, 
More severed buds than gathered sheaves, 


And more of silence than of song 
Strown all the path of life along. 


Myself! alas for theme so poor! 
And yet, a theme that must endure 


And yield its offering to Time, 
Now, in its flush of manhood’s prime, 


As in its Spring-time, when the hours 
Were freighted with the odorous flowers, 


And all the future seemed as bright 
As morning when it bursts to light 


DYING. 
Sze! the glow of life is paling, 
And the pulse is failing, failing ; 
Forehead calm in marble whiteness, 
Laughing eyes have lost their brightness ; 
Gently stili the zephyr ’s sighing, 
And as gently she is dying. 


Yester eve she lay there dreaming 
While the last rose tints were gleaming 
Faintly in the western sky, 

But she thought not she should die ; 
Dreams were rife with joy and pleasure, 
Life and love filled out the measure. 


Love’s eyes then were on her beaming, 
While she lay enraptured, dreaming, 
And she cried, with girlish glee, 

Joy for life, and life for me ; 

Now all still and pale she ’s lying— 
Can it be that she is dying? 





CHARADE IN ACTION, 


JUBILEE.—A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


ACT. I. 
JU- (Jew.) 
DRAMATIS PERSON &. 
DvKE. ANTONIO. BASSANIO. 
MAGNIFICOES. GRATIANO. SHYLOCK. 
PortTtIa, NERISSA. 


Scene—A Court of Justice. The window-cur- 
tains draped about arm-chair throne, for the 
Duke’s seat. Chairs around a table for learned 
Magnificoes. 

Enter Duxe, in splendid imitation Venetian 
costume, and followed by Maeniricors robed 
magnificently. They carry large law books, 
and seem in deep thought. The Duke seats 
himself gracefully in the arm-chair throne, 
and the Magnificoes take their places at the 
table. 

Enter Bassanio afid Gratrano consoling An- 
toyio. They are all attired in the costume of 
the period, as closely as it can be followed. 
Antonio is greatly depressed, and sighs fre- 
quently. In Bassanio’s girdle is a bag labelled 
**§,000 pucats.’’ The Duke gives a signal, 
and 

Enter Suytock, dressed in a long robe of 
old black silk dress, and carrying a carving- 
knife and a pair of scales. He grins and 
grinds his teeth on entering, to show that he 
is ‘‘incapable of pity.’ The Duke, pointing 
to Antonio, addresses a few gesticulations— 
as if appealing for mercy—to the Jew, who 
shakes his head, to show that he won’t hear 








of such a thing. Bassanio offers him the 
bag, and with clasped hands implores him to 
accept it. The Jew, drawing the bond of old 
newspaper from his bosom, points to it with 
his knife. Gratiano weeps, and the Magnifi- 
ooes look distressed. 

Enter Nerissa, dressed very much like a 
lawyer’s clerk, and bearing a letter, which 
she hands to the Duke, who reads it, and 
then intimates, by bowing and beckoning to 
the door, that Portia is to be admitted. 
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The Jew commences sharpening his knife 
upon the sole of his boot. Bassanio, pointing 
to the blade, inquires in action ‘‘ Why dost 
thou whet thy knife so earnestly ?’’ The Jew 
grinds his teeth and points to Antonio. Gra- 
tiano indignantly rebukes him, by stamping 
and shaking his fist at him. 

Exit Nerissa. 

Enter Portia, led in by Nerissa. She is 
robed as a Doctor of Laws, with an ermine 
tippet wig, and gown of black silk. She asks 
for the bond of old newspaper, and glances 
over it. Then pointing to Antonio, she nods 
her head and beckons the Jew to take his 
pound of flesh. Shylock throws open his 
arms and grins, as much as to say, ‘‘ A Daniel 
come to judgment.’’ Gratiano weeps. 

Antonio offers his breast, and the Jew is 
about to advance, when Portia stops him by 
thumping on the table—*‘ Tarry a little, there 
is something else.”” When all eyes are fixed 





upon her, she exhibits a placard written ‘‘ Nor 
ONE DROP OF CHRISTIAN BLOOD.’’ Gratiano is 
delighted, and dances about, pointing and 
laughing at the Jew. 

Shylock bites his thumb and grinds his 
teeth with rage. Then pointing to the bag of 
ducats in Bassanio’s hand, he offers to 
take them, but Pogtia will not allow 
him, and still points to Antonio. 

Exit Shylock slowly, and looking 
much vexed. 

Antonio and Bassanio embrace. The 
Duke and Magnificoes compliment in joyous 
pantomime the talents of Portia, and Gratiano 
bows to Nerissa. 

Exeunt omnes, delighted. 
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Enter Her Son, who rushes manfully at the 
Goat. They fight. At last he seizes the 
Billy by the beard, and forces it to remain 


ACT II. 
-BILEE. (Billy.) 


DRAMATIS PERSON. quiet. Directly it is caught, the Footman 

Oup Lapy. Her Daveurer. Her Son. jumps up and runs off, followed by the Old 
FooTMAN. A Bitty Goat. Lady and her Daughter. 

Sceys—A Lawn in front of Old Lady’s house. Exit her Son, laughing, and leading the 
Against the wall a rope is fastened. Billy Goat by the beard. 


Enter Her Soy, leading a Bitty Goat, which 
he fastens tothe rope. The goat has large 
horns of shoe-horns, and a long beard of wad- 


ding. When Her Son has tied the animal secant 
up, he seizes it by the horns and teases it, by 
pushing it backwards and forwards. The rim 
brute rears up and attempts to butt at him, : 
but he catches it by the beard, and forces it ACT Il. 
JUBILEE. 

= DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 

F LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

3 GUARDS. Tuer Horses. 


PoLIcEMEN. LittLE Boys. Mos. 
to be quiet. When he has made the brute 
very vicious, Exit Her Son dancing. Scene 1—A street in London. Candles are 


Enter Otp Lapy and Her Davouter, walk- placed about the room to represent illuminations. 
) f " 


ing with their parasols up, on the lawn. Enter Lirrzz Boys in pinafores, hurraing. 
Directly the Billy Goat sees them, it makes a They dance about the room. Then fetching 
bound forwards and, snapping the rope, at- music-books, they make an imaginary bonfire, 
tacks them. which they stir up with a broom-handle. 





The Old Lady jumps upon an imaginary They all jump round it with their hands on 
stone wall of chairs, and defends herself 
by poking her parasol at the infuriated 
creature. 

Her Daughter attempts to fly, and is im- 
mediately pursued by the Billy Goat, who 
butts at her and knocks herdown. The 
Old Lady still remains on her chair wall, and one side of their open mouths as if shouting 
screams loudly. The Goat keeps on butting with delight. Some of them run through the 
at Her Daughter. ° middle of the supposed flames. 

Enter Footman, armed with a broom, hur- Ereunt Little Boys, carrying bonfire and 

rying to rescue Old Lady and Her Daughter. hurraing. 
He attacks the Billy Goat, until the brute, 
leaving the daughter, rushes towards him, Scene 2—Another street in London, magnificently 
when, throwing down the broom, he takes to illuminated with drawing-room candles placed 
flight. The Goat pursues him, butting, until on the top of the pictures against the wall. 








Enter Laptes and GEyTLEMEN, who 
stand still, and holding up their hands 
admire the beautiful illuminations. They 

2 point out to each other the great splen- 
Re dor of the designs, and appear charmed 
at last he too is knocked down close to Her with the effect of the candles. 

Daughter. They are too frightened to move, Enter Mos, pushing. Ladies and Gentle- 
and remain screaming on the ground. The men endeavor to escape, but are carried along 
Billy then rushes at the Oid Lady, and keeps in the stream. One of the Mob picks a gen- 
ambling round her. She screams lustily, tleman’s pockets and hands the contents to 
when his companions. 
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Enter a Poxiceman hastily. He hits the 
Mob on the head, and forcing his way through 
them seizes hold of the pickpocket. 





The Mob rescue him. (Confusion.) 
Exeunt Ladies and Gentlemen as soon as 


they can, followed by the Mob fighting with 
the Policeman. 


Scenz 3—Supposed to be Hyde Park. 


Enter Ladies and Gentlemen, and Mob, who 
place themselves before the door in rows. 

Enter’ a detachment of Guarps on their 
Cuarcers, who ride up and down before the 
Mob, ,every now and then making their 
chargers prance in among the people to keep 
the crowd back. 

Enter Policemen, who rush in amongst the 
noisy Mob, and drag out Little Boys, and take 
them off to the Station-house. 

Suddenly a bell rings in the passage, and is 
followed by the sh-e-e-e-ew of an ascending 
rocket. The Mob follow its supposed ascent 
with their eyes, and on its explosion cry, 
O-0-0-oh! Several rockets are let off one after 
another, and at each one the Mob cry O-o0-0-oh! 





and look up to the ceiling. At last the fre- 
quent explosions and cries announce that the 
grand shower has wound up the entertain- 
ment. 

The clock strikes twelve, when, ereunt omnes, 
rushing to the door. 





PRACTICAL FOLLY. 


How few and brief are the intervals which 
most of us devote to serious thought,. and 
how slight is the effect of such thought upen 
the complexion of our lives! How often, in 
defiance thereof, do we find ourselves in a 
whirl of evil surroundings, doing what God 
prohibits and .conscieace gondemns. Small 
wonder that we are restless, dissatisfied, ‘‘ un- 


9? 


happy 














This need not be a ‘‘ world of woe,’’ and 
there need not be any “pursuit of happiness.’’ 
That incomparably fair genius is wont to pay 

her sweet visits uninvited. But she turns 
her back upon the wilful transgressor, and 
passes with a frown ‘the dwelling of him 


+‘ the sum total of whose purposes is to court 
her smiles. To glorify, in word and work, 


the Giver of all good, to follow His counsels 
irrespective of ‘‘ earthly advantage,’’ to look 
upward to His paradise rather than search for 
an elysium around, is to adopt a course which 
never yet familiarized the human heart with 
sadness. Yet we are daily attesting our weak- 
ness and folly in striving simply to be happy, 
making the object of our efforts that which 
we can never attain while it isso. Thus is 
much of our misery self-inflicted, our ‘‘ labor 
in vain,’? and our ‘strength spent for 
naught.’’ 





ROMANCE OF THE NEEDLE. 

Tue Christian Intelligencer thus discourses 
about the exploits of the needle :— 

‘* What a wonderful thing is this matter of 
sewing! It began in Paradise, and was the 
earliest fruit of the Fall. Amid the odor of 
flowers, and by the meandering streams, and 
under the shade of the dark green foliage, the 
cowering forms of the guilty progenitors of 

our race bowed in anguish and shame, as 


th they took the first lessons in the art 


which has ever since been the mark of 
servitude or sorrow. And yet the curse 


= has not been without its blessing. 











‘‘The needle with the thimble has done 
more for man than the needle of the compass. 
The needlework of the Tabernacle is the most 
ancient record of theart. Early used to adorn 
the vestments of the priests, it was honored 
by God himself, and became a type of beauty 
and holiness. ‘The King’s daughter is all 
glorious within; her clothing is of wrought 
gold; she shall be brought unto the King in 
raiment of needlework.’ The magnificence 
of kingly pomp, the imposing spectacle of 
religion or wealth, the tribute of honor to the 
great, the charm of dignified society, the 
refined attractions of beauty are dependent 
upon the needle.”’ 





—Deats has nothing terrible in it, but 
what life hath made so. 














Wes, my sister Elizabeth and I, were together 
in our little sleeping-room, Elizabeth mending 
arent in her morning dress, and I combing 
out my locks before the small looking-glass 
with the mahogany frame. I had been re- 
garding the face opposite with the feeling 
half curious, half vain, with which all women, 
plain as well as beautiful, are wont to regard 
their mirrored reflections. My expression 
suddenly changed from a look of something 
like satisfaction to one of vexation and anx- 
iety. 

‘*There ’s one thing I hope!’’ I exclaimed, 
glancing out, where, through the open win- 
} dow, I could see the garden trees all white 
with blossoms—‘‘ that next Sunday it will be 
as cold as it possibly can be without freezing 
the apple flowers.”’ 

‘*That is a strange wish,’’ said Elizabeth, 
stooping to pick up her scissors; ‘‘and arather 
foolish one, too,’’ she continued. 

‘* But I do hope so,’’ I persisted; ‘‘ifit’sa 
warm day, I shall have to wear my green 
Tr shawl, the most unbecoming thing that was 
ever invented. I hope it will be very cold, or 
else that it will rain.’’ 

**T do not know,’’ said Elizabeth, gently, 
‘‘as such wishes are quite right; you had 
better imitate the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, 
and be contented with such weather as Heaven 
sends.”’ 

‘* But you like to look well as much as any 
one,’’ I said, somewhat impatiently—impa- 
tience being, according to my mother, my 
besetting sin; and, certainly, she sees enough 
of my errors to be a good judge in the matter— 
‘‘T am sure you have very pretty things this 
spring. Your sack is really good and expen- 
sive, and your bonnet—no one here knows 
but what it is perfectly new—and that makes 
me think of my bonnet; now, Elizabeth, what 
shall I wear this summer ?”’ 

‘*T was thinking of that, last night, at the 
lecture,’’ she answered, with kind considera- 
tion for my welfare, ‘‘and I could not see what 
you could do better than to have that Nea- 
politan pressed over, and a lace front put on, 
and trimmed with those fiowers that you had 
two years ago—they ’re not much faded, and 
perhaps you could get new strings.” 
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‘**T should think I would need them,”’’ I an- 
swered, almost bitterly, by no means pleased , 
with the picture that rose before my mental 
vision; ‘‘it will be a ‘fearful looking thing,’ 
as Johnny says, when it is finished; and, be- 
sides, I have lost two of the flowers, and we 
enly bought them, when we did, because we 
could not afford anything better.’’ 

‘*But, Mary Amie,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘I 
don’t see how we can possibly spend any 
more on our dress, at present. Everything is 
terribly expensive. Now molasses, common 
molasses, is ninety-eight cents a gallon, and 
the last we bought was watered, at that; and 
butter, and sugar, and meat—oh, meat is 
dreadful! Why, one little piece of mutton 
costs as much as a whole flock of sheep used 
to, in old times! and then, we are almost out 
of flour; I looked into the barrel this morn- 
ing, and, of course, we shall have to get more 


_when that has gone. We can’t do without 


food!’’ Elizabeth looked as though her idea 
of happiness was to subsist on air, like a 
chamelion. . 

‘‘T am sure,’’ I said, submissively, feeling, 
for the moment, sincerely unselfish, ‘‘ that I 
am willing to do anything in the world for 
you or for mother. I don’t care fora new 
bonnet; I shouldn’t have mentioned it, only’’ 
—I pavwsed, and did not finish my sentence. 

‘IT wish you had something, Mary,’’ said 
Elizabeth, fondly; ‘‘I know just what you 
would like, and if we could earn anything you 
might have it; a white crape, with roses 
under the brim, and a mossy vine on the out- 
side.’’ 

This picture was more pleasing than the 
previous one, and I looked in the mirror and 
tried to imagine myself in full array. 

‘* You don’t think I shall ever hear anything 
from ‘Our Country’s Trial?’’” I inquired, 
‘** because, if it should be published, it would 
bring in a few dollars; not much, I suppose, 
but then it would be better than nothing.”’ 

‘Our Country’s Trial’? was a long poem 
which I had recently sent to the Gazette, 
a sensation newspaper, with a large rather 
than a choice circhlation; but which was said 
to be very liberal in the payment of its con- 
tributors. 
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‘*If it only were a story,’’ said Elizabeth, 
‘**there would be some hope; I don’t see why 
you don’t write more prose and less rhyme. 
Prose sells better.’’ 

It was a fact. I looked in the glass and re- 
flected that the little song, which, for two 
days, I had been composing and humming 
over, would, when written down, be about 
as valuable as so much waste paper. 

**T think,’’? I said, changing the subject, 
“‘that my tastes are naturally very simple. 
I would never care to be arrayed expensively ; 
but I always like to see a lady attired so as 
to prove she is a lady. Do you remember the 
sketch of the perfectly dressed woman, that 
went the round of the newspapers? ‘Not but 
that she wears many old things, but they 
are always good; and many cheap ones, but 
they are always fresh.’ I often think of it. 
Now, my bonnet will be neither the one nor 
the other. It will be old, and cheap, and faded, 
and made over. Tom Hatheway was saying, 
the other day, that he thought ‘a lady always 
betrayed herself in her dress; that a woman 
of true refinement was almost invariably at- 
tired with taste and skill.’ I didn’t enjoy the 
remark, although I suppose he meant it as an 
implied compliment. He said so, the evening 
he came here to tea, when I had on my blue 
silk, and a pink Japan lily in my hair.”’ 

‘** And it’s that little speech of Tom Hathe- 
way’s that has changed you so, Mary Amie,’’ 
said Elizabeth, with a touch of indignation in 
her tone. ‘‘I used to think you were rather 
indifferent to your dress; but now, you never 
go out of the house without a studied prepa- 
ration, and you want to wear your best suit 
allthe time. It isn’t the way to make clothes 
last, and besides, what is the use of conform- 
ing our dress to the taste of another ?”’ 

**T should like to know who bought the 
blue barage ?’” I inquired, tartly. 

This question completely silenced Elizabeth. 
The blue barage being an exceedingly unpro- 
fitable purcliase, which she herself had made, 
blue being the favorite color with Mr. Marsh, 
a young gentleman to whom she had been be- 
trothed for nearly a year. He was a clergy- 


man, or, rather, a theological student, for he 
had not yet left the seminary; noble, gener- 
ous, and intelligent, but, as I informed Eliza- 
beth, even more poverty-stricken than our- 
selves. ° 

The reader must already have perceived that 
we were one of those families found in nearly 





every community, possessing all the aspira- 
tions of the rich, with all the restrictions of 
the poor. My father, during his life, had 
been an artist, an editor, and a teacher, ‘‘a 
little of everything that didn’t pay,’’ as his 
practical Cousin Rebecca was wont to remind 
him, whenever she wished to impress him 
with her own moneyed superiority. At his 
death he had left nothing but an unsullied 
name, and a few pictures, on which his 
daughters looked with honorable pride, which 
was better than the consciousness of wealth. 
My mother, however, possessed a small sum 
in her own right, and, at his death, the income 
from it sufficed, with the most rigid economy, 
to maintain us decently; noting more. Life 
with us was no play-day. We felt a constant 
anxiety for the future, which was more weary- 
ing than toil. Elizabeth, who was a respect- 
able, but, by no means, brilliant performer 
upon the piano, contrived to add something 
to the family purse by instructing a few chil- 
dren in the rudiments of music, while I turned 
my more aspiring eyes to the broader fields 
of literature. A rainbow visicn of winning 
laurels and fame had danced before my eyes, 
ever since my tenth year, when the village 
doctor presented me with a half dollar for my 
earliest poem. With the clinging tenacity of 
rhyme, it lingers in my memory still :— 
With trembling hand I touch my harp 
To sing my kitten’s death! 
We found her lying on a mat 
Without a bit of breath. 


She was the loveliest of cats, 
Although she was no mouser ; 

We think that she, no doubt, was killed, 
By Mrs. Watson’s “ Towser.”’ 


A horrid dog! To kill him dead 
Would be a deed of glory ; 

He 's bad as the one mentioned in 
The good J. Bunyan’s story. 


I’d thank a man to poison him, 
Aad so would mother, too— 

I’ve told the story of my cat, 
And now, good friends, adien! 

This story, Elizabeth always insisted, was 
more meritorious than any of my subsequent 
ones, as, in it, I had ‘‘succeeded in striking 
the popular vein.”’ 

Weston, which was the name of the town 
where we resided, was a large manufacturing 
village. The society of the place, although 
we found very kind friends, was gay rather 
than improving. The young people, gene 
rally, danced well, played well, dressed and 
looked well; but there was scarcely one among 
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them who had read ten volumes with im- 
provement, or who could sustain an intelligent 
conversation, without betraying ignorance on 
some important point. Perhaps our most 
charming acquaintance, in the neighborhood, 
was a Miss Hatheway, a maiden lady of wealth 
and refinement; who, for the last two years, 
had occupied the house directly opposite our 
own, and, by her wit and agreeable qualities, 
liad added much to our enjoyment. Elizabeth 
and myself were great favorites with her, and 
when ‘‘Tom,’’ her pet nephew, came to make 
her a three months’ visit, she confidentially 
informed us that we were the only young 
persons, in the village, with whom she was 
anxious he should form an acquaintance. 
‘*Then, of course,’’ thought I, ‘‘ he will be 
prejudiced against us from the first, and will 
fall in love with all the seven Wilcoxes, 
with their rude ways and thin yellow bonnet 
strings!’’ For once, however, the spirit of 
prophecy failed me. Mr. Hatheway seemed 
as ready to welcome our friendship as we 
could be to bestow it. He was himself an 
artist, and the warm interest and appreciation 
which he showed for my father’s pictures, at 
once attracted us toward him. He was wealthy, 
handsome, and graceful in his manners, and the 
villagers would willingly have made him their 
idol, but he absolutely refused to be lionized. 
He politely evaded, when possible, all invita- 
tions to pleasure companies, and ourown house 
was the only one to which he came familiarly. 
But, on us, his calls were frequent, and not 
only entertaining, but improving. He had 
read and travelled much, was passionately 
fond of poetry and of art, and his remarks 
were always interesting, and often striking 
and original. But, though we candidly con- 
fessed our entire absence of wealth, there was 
one subject of material concernment to our- 
selves which we felt that neither he nor his 
aunt could ever fully appreciate, and that 
was the perplexity arising from our restricted 
circumstances. Educated in the midst of 
affluence, accustomed, from her earliest child- 
hood to her carriage, her servants, rich dresses 
and expensive journeys, how was it possible 
for Miss Hatheway to understand the anxiety 
with which we regarded the purchase of a 
single new dress, the necessary interest which 
we felt in the rise and fall of butter and eggs. 
While, as for Tom, even she confessed that 
‘‘he knew nothing of the value of money.’’ 
He had finished his college course at nineteen, 











and, since then, had spent two winters in 
Rome, one in Florence, and one in New York, 
boarding at the St. Nicholas, and painting in 
the studio of a friend. ‘‘A rather different 
life from what you and I have ied,’’ I said, 
half enviously, to Elizabeth. It was strange 
that he had not been spoiled by flattery or 
weakened by ease; but he was still, at twenty- 
three, brave, noble, and generous. His chief 
fault seemed to be an overweening love of 
the beautiful, which had been so easily grati- 
fied in his own life, that it had unconsciously 
made him exacting in his criterion of the taste 
of other people. An ugly face, an unbecom- 
ing dress, an ill-built house, irritated and 
annoyed him. 

On the morning of our memorable conver- 
sation, he called to know if Elizabeth and 
myself would accompany him in a short drive 
that afternoon. Elizabeth had one of her in- 
terminable letters to write to Mr. Marsh, and 
excused herself from going. Mr. Hatheway 
made a few politely deprecatory remarks, but 
I fancied—was it all a fancy ?—that he was 
not ill pleased with the prospect of a tete-d-tete 
with me. I would have been unwilling for 


‘ my sister to know how much time I gave to 


my toilet that day, but fully half an hour 
before the appointed time for starting I was 
arrayed in the blue dress and cape which 
Miss Hatheway had bestowed upon me as a 
birthday gift, and in a hat which I had 
trimmed over, for the occasion, with a ribbon 
of the same hue, whith had formerly done 
service as a sash. When he met me at the 
door, Mr. Hatheway’s quick eye ran over my 
whole attire. ‘‘Blue-bell!’’ he said, smiling, 
as he assisted me into the carriage. 

It was a beautiful day. The cherry blos- 
soms, snowflakes born of sun, were falling in 
the soft wind; the brooks sang in the mea- 
dows, and we heard the faint whisper of the 
half-grown leaves upon the roadside maples. 

‘* How beautiful, how rapturous this is !’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Hatheway, striking off, with 
his whip, a few flowers from a wayside bough. 

‘“‘You enjoy the spring, then?’’ I said. 
i‘For me, it is a season too suggestive. Whe 
was it ’—Richter ?—that says of music, ‘Away! 
you bring me a dream of what never has been 
and never may be.’ That is something the 
feeling I have, in May—it suggests so much 
impossible happiness.”’ 

‘‘Impossible here!’’ said Mr. Hatheway, 
reverently; and I looked down, wondering 
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that he, who had passed through so many 
temptations, was so much better and purer at 
heart than I, who had been hedged ii by lov- 
ing care from my earliest childhood. 

‘It is very difficult to paint a spring land- 
scape correctly,’’ said Mr. Hatheway. ‘‘There 
is often, at this season, an intensity of blue 
in the sky, a vivid green to the young foliage 
and grass, that seems unnatural when repro- 
duced on canvas. And then, it is impossible 
to répresent the robin’s song and the odor of 
the daffodils. To paint a picture of May, 
one needs hues that are both fragrant and 
musical.”’ 

‘I wish I were an artist!’’ I exclaimed. 
‘*My father was a painter. It seems as though 
talent ought to be hereditary.”’ 

‘*'Phere is something akin to artistic power,”’ 
replied my companion, ‘‘ which is shared by 
many people who cannot even draw a straight 
lime. There are ladies who show a taste in 
the combination of colors, and the arrange- 
ment of drapery in their dress, producing 
the most delightful effects from the most sim- 
ple materials; persons who have skill in 
forming bouquets, and disposing furniture’ 
gracefully. I do not see why such a gift is 
not as beautiful, in its way, as that of making 
pictures.’’ 

I glanced nervously at my glove, and won- 
dered if he had seen the spot on my fore- 
finger, and the little rip which I had forgotten 
to mend. , 

‘*Speaking of pictures,’’ he continued, 
‘*there is one in your parlor which I should 
enjoy the privilege of copying—‘The Nymph 
of the Water Lilies.’ Do you suppose I may 
venture to ask your mother for it ?’’ 

‘She would doubtless be happy to oblige 
you,’’ Ireplied. ‘‘The nymph’’ in question 
was my father’s chef-d’euvre, an exquisite face, 
rising above a group of those blue water-lilies 
of which Moore speaks, in Lalla Rookh. Her 
long hair floated around her shoulders, and 
her eyes, to me, had that soft, radiant beauty, 
which, in a mortal, never lingers but moment- 
arily. é 

‘*You must have been a child when that 
picture was painted,’’ said Mr. Hatheway ; 
‘*but your father certainly had a prophetic 
vision of your womanhood; you cannot tell 
how closely that face resembles your own.’’ 


I blushed ; I felt the hot blood mount to my 
wery forehead. Whatever I might be in the 











world’s estimation, to Tom Hatheway I knew 
I was more than beautiful. 

‘*Good-night, blue-bell!’’ he exclaimed, 
gallantly, as, after leaving me at the door, he 
sprang into the carriage and waved an adieu. 

I entered the house more dissatisfied than 
ever with the idea of my Neapolitan bonnet. 
‘Disgusting thing!’’ I exclaimed, aloud, as 
if the yet uncreated hat were sentient and 
accountable for its appearance. ‘‘ and, worse 
than all, he sits directly behind us at church, 
and knows everything we have on.”’ 

**Flour is rising,’’ said my mother to a 
neighbor, in an adjoining room. 

Lizzie sat by the table yet, writing. ‘‘There 
is a letter for you,’’ she said, without looking 
up. It was lying on the table, in a large, yellow 
envelope. I caught it up and tore it open, 
wondering who could have sent it. It was 
from the editor of the Gazette, the sensa- 
tion newspaper before alluded to. He made 
no reference to the poem already in his pos- 
session, but wrote ‘‘ simply to inquire if I had 
some interesting story, of length sufficient for 
his leading article, which I could send him by 
Wednesday of the next week? The author 
who was contributing a continued story to his 
columns was ill, and obliged to suspend all 
literary labor; and, mean time, until this 
writer could resume his pen, he was anxious 
to publish, weekly, a disconnected, original 
tale, nearly covering the first page of his 
paper. The public demanded excitement in 
reading, and if I had some story of the suit- 
able length, full of thriiling incident and adven- 
ture, which I could send him by the specified 
time,’’ he would return a sum, which he 
mentioned, and which, to me, seemed almost 
fabulous. 

My first sensation was one of extreme dis- 
gust. The next instant, a vision of a new 
bonnet rushed upon my mind. 

‘*He wants a ‘fire and thunder’ novel,’ I 
said, thrusting his epistle under Elizabeth's 
eyes. 

‘You careless creature! you have made 
me blot my letter!’’ she exclaimed, with that 
tone of extreme irritation which we always 
realize sounds very badly in another 

‘‘But only think,’’ I continued ; ‘‘ with that 
money I can buy my new bonnet, and have 
the kitchen painted, and get the book you 
spoke ef, and have mother’s photograph 
taken !”’ 

‘‘But you have nothing to send,’’ said 
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Elizabeth, as she looked over the letter, moved 
by my auspicious words. 

‘* But I shall have,’’ I affirmed. ‘A story 
will be finished and ready to send by next 
Tuesday evening.’’ 

**You cannot possibly write one so soon,’’ 
Elizabeth emphatically asserted. 

‘**But I shall do it; Imust have the money,’’ 
I contradicted ; and,’ without waiting to lay 
aside my hat and gloves, I seized the letter, 
and rushed down to the quiet shades of the 
back parlor. 

If my story was to be written at all, I must 
not wait for the golden glow of inspiration; I 
must commence immediately. I had only 
three days in which to compose it, and one 
for copying the manuscript. I had seen the 
name Eulabe Fitzinger, in a newspaper, the 
day before, and I at once confiscated it for the 
benefit of my heroine. She should live with 
her grandmother—no, with her step-grand- 
mother, a veritable witch of Endor who should 
make her childhood miserable beyond expres- 
sion. When gpyown up, she should be per- 
fectly beautiful, with flowing hair and bright 
eyes (‘‘likg the Nymph of the Lilies,’’ said 
vanity), and should attract a lover very poor 
and very good—no, very rich and very wicked; 
she should detest him, but her step-grand- 
mother should favor him, and do all in her 
power to induce her to marry him; she should 
steadfastly refuse, and when sixteen—no, 
eighteen, she should be wandering in the city 
and be lost—no, out in the woods, and over- 
taken by a thunder-storm, when she should 
meet her second lover, who should be coarsely 
clad, but very noble and very beautiful; he 
should love her and she him at first sight, but 
her step-grandmother, as soon as she sees his 
face, should be bitterly opposed to him, and 
should forbid him the house. The happy 
pair, accordingly, should meet by stealth, by 
a rock on the hill—no, by a spring in the 
wood, and the first suitor, hearing of their 
trysting-place, should poison the spring—no, 
that would be harmless if they did not drink 
of it, and, if they did, it would be altogether 
too tragical—stories with pleasant endings are 
most popular; therefore, the wicked lover 
should attempt to shoot the true lover, but 
Eulabe should interfere, and receive a severe 
wound in her side; the true lover shouid 
knock down the wicked lover, and bear Eu- 
labe off to a cave in the rocks—no, to a little 
house in the woods, where she should be 











nursed by an old woman, and, when recovered, 
she should marry the true lover, who should 
prove to be a wealthy man in disguise. The 
first suitor, maddened by the sight of this 
happiness, shguld commit suicide, and the 
cruel step-grandmother should be killed by a 
thunderbolt. 

Eureka! I had the plot of my story! and, ~ 
apologetically to mysdif, I thought that it was 
not so much worse than some tales I had seen 
printed. I, at least, had made virtue trium- 
phant, and guilt to meet with its due punish- 
ment. To and fro, through the long parlors, I 
paced till long after midnight, heedless of 
Flizabeth, who, ever and anon, appeared at 
the door, insisting that ‘‘I should take cold,’’ 
and that, ‘‘if I were sick, she should have no 
pity for me whatever.’’ 

‘*But it is necessary,’’ I asserted; ‘‘you 
must ieave me to myself; I cannot compose 
when I am interrupted.”’ 

At iast, however, fairly wearied by my own 
exertions, I crept off to bed, happy in the 
consciousness that my first chapter was well 
arranged in my mind, and that I had thought 
of numerous sentences, with which to inter- 
sperse the rest of my narrative. I sunk to 
rest, at last, and dreamed that Tom Hatheway 
had presented me with a bonnet, trimmed 
with scarlet daffodils and yellow lilies, but 
beautiful, notwithstanding. 

The next morning, as soon as I awoke, I 
sprang up, and hastily dressing myself, 
pinned a large blanket around my shoulders, 
for it was chilly, and sat down to write what 
I had already in my memory. 

‘‘T want something nice !’’ I exclaimed, fret- 
fully, when I came down to breakfast; ‘‘so 
would you, if you had been as busy as I.’’ 

‘‘Your hair is not very smooth,”’ said Eliza- 
beth, drily. 

‘If you had to write stories, I don’t think 
you would be critical,’’ I retorted, snatching a 
biscuit, with asupreme contempt for manners, 
which it is mortifying to remember. 

‘‘T thought there might be some connection 
between your authorship and your looks,”’ 
she continued, teasingly. 

This touched my temper; the tears came 
into my eyes. ‘‘I am sure,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘if 
I earn anything, I intend to buy something 
for you.’’ . 

Lizzie was moved at this, and, getting up 
from her seat, came round and began to caress 
me. 
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**Come, come!’’ said my mother; ‘‘ don’t 
be foolish ; sit down and drink your coffee.”’ 

‘*Peas and rye!’’ I returned, petulantly. 
**T don’t call this coffee !’’ 

I had three day's before me, Lizzie kindly 
volunteered to relieve me from all care, by 
attending to a double share of household 
duties, and I turned the key in my chamber- 
door, and determined té see no person, to allow 
nothing to divert my mind from my one, great 
undertaking. 

Even my mother knocked timidly, when 
she came to inquire ‘‘if I could not make 
use of the anecdotes of Mrs. Pedegast’s chil- 
dren, and the story of Dr. Moses and his wife ?’’ 

Those three days of authorship! I remem- 
ber them as dimly as one might a troubled 
night, or an attack of fever. At some times 
I wrote with ease and rapidity, but, at others, 
all power of language failed me. My very 
ideas seemed as far away as the Spice Islands 
or the Chinese Seas. Still, if I was to com- 
plete my story at all, it was necessary for me 
to proceed with it without interruption, and 
I, accordingly, toiled on, without reference to 
moods. If the suitable word did uot occur to 
me, I used an inappropriate one. I had no 
time for dallying with my fancies. Good, bad, 
and indifferent, I at once committed them to 
paper. Whatever ideas I could make avail- 
able, I seized upon for use. Like many other 
writers, I began to regard my thoughts merely 
as floating property. 

Tom Hatheway called, the second evening, 
but, firm in my resolve, I begged Elizabeth to 
entertain him, and to apologize for my non- 
appearance as adroitly as possible. As soon 
as she had left me, I was extremely sorry that 
I had not smoothed my hair and adjusted my 
collar, and accompanied her. The night of 
the third day came at last, and my story was 
not finished. I said nothing; but, when Eliza- 
beth was asleep, I crept noiselessly down to 
the back parlor, lighted a lamp, and com- 
menced again to write. As the clock struck 
three, I was completing the closing sentence. 

My mother remarked, the next morning, that 
she was alarmed in the night, and thought she 
heard some one on the stairs; but I kept my 
own counsel, and smiled at her fears. That 
day Lizzie and I wrote out the entire story ; 
engaging ourselves upon different parts, at 
the same time, for though the novelette was 
to be published as a whole, in one paper, it 
was separated into four chapters. On the ap- 





pointed morning we despatched it, and, a few 
days after, I received a note from the editor, 
professing entire satisfaction, and inclosing 
the sum he had mentioned. 

I had been trained to a habit of systematic 
benevolence, and a certain portion of my 
newly-acquired wealth I at once laid aside for 
missionary societies; another part I divided 
equally between Elizabeth and my mother, 
and though they positively declined it at first, 
by tears and entreaties I finally forced it upon 
their acceptance. The rest I reserved for my 
bornnet. It was not a large sum, but it would 
be sufficient to furnish a tasteful and fashion- 
able hat. 

The spring straw I was wearing was already 
beginning to look passé, and, the first morn- 
ing after receiving my letter, filled with joy- 
ful expectation, I half swept my chamber, and 
half dusted the parlor, and started triumph- 
autly for the milliner’s. 

There were four of these establishments in 
the place, and, at one of them I found a bon- 
net, which, with a little alteration in the trim- 
ming, seemed sufficiently tasteful, and pro- 
mised to be much more serviceable than the 
white crape which Elizabeth had suggested. 
It was a ‘‘ fine Florence braid,’’ trimmed with 
artificial wheat, with blue corn-flowers inside, 
and long, floating strings. I tried it on, and 
Lizzie, who was with me, pronounced it be- 
coming, and a glance in the shop mirror con- 
firmed her opinion. ‘‘I should not probably 
do better,’’ and, after a little consideration, I 
concluded to purchase it. 

The first time I wore it was to a concert, to 
which Mr. Hatheway had invited us ; but Mr. 
Marsh having unexpectedly arrived, Lizzie 
preferred remaining at home in the parlor. 
The singing was execrable, and the whole 
performance the opposite of what the adver- 
tisement had promised; but on our return 
home Mr. Hatheway, in bidding me good-by 
at the door, whispered a few magical little 
words, which changed my whole dream of the 
future. To know that he cared for me, was 
so intense a pleasure that it was almost 
pain. Tears gathered in my eyes and, falling, 
dropped upon my bonnet strings, as I after- 
wards discovered, marring their beauty and 
discoloring their blue. 

The next two weeks I was only too happy, 
which is the next worse thing to being per- 
fectly miserable.. My bliss seemed too perfect 
to last, and I wondered what misfortune 
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awaited me. Perhaps Tom would be taken 
sick, or would die, or, unfitted as he was for 
poverty, would lose his property and be re- 
duced to destitution, or—he would cease to 
care for me! a very probable circumstance, 
now that he saw more of me, and we met 
each other with less reserve. 

Apart from all outward considerations, I 
was sincerely attached to Tom. He was, to 
me, dearer than any other person in the 
world; and yet, the consciousness that, in 
marrying him, I was conferring nothing but 
myself, that I was absolutely portionless, 
while Tom had never known the necessity of 
economy, and had cultivated his taste till it 
was morbidly exacting, made me feel a slight 
shade of foolish embarrassment in his pre- 
sence. He came in every evening, and we, 
of course, indulged in long conversations 
upon every variety of subject, but we never 
had chanced to allude to my writings. It 
seemed like egotism to introduce them my- 
self, and Tom had never met with any of 
them beyond one foolish little couplet, which 
he was constantly torturing me by repeating, 
* Be shy of your blushes, if seen by the Rose, 

She might lose her petals from envy—who knows?”’ 

On the whole I rather enjoyed his ignorance. 
He did not disgust me by calling me a genius, 
like Mr. Tilts the schoolmaster; and so, I 
kept ‘‘Our Country’s Trial’ hidden away, 
reserved, perhaps, for some future occasion, 
when I should wish to impress him with my 
powers. 

It was just a fortnight after the memorable 
concert, when Tom came in at evening 
greatly fatigued. He had spent the day at 
Lawten, a village some thirty miles away, 
where he had been to ‘‘ catch a landscape,’’ 
which some one had told him was worth 
painting ; but, on arriving, he found the view 
consisted of a ‘‘few spiritless hills and a 
church spire ;’’ the heat was oppressive, the 
cars were full of dust and ‘crying children, 
and, to beguile the way home, he had bought 
a newspaper and read a story, ‘‘ Eulabe Fitz- 
inger, miserable trash as ever was printed; 
as unnatural, sentimental, nonsensical a med- 
ley as ever writer was silly enough to com- 
pose, or editor fool enough to insert;’’ and 
yet ‘strange to say, there was now and then 
a sentence of real merit (probably stolen), 
and at least three times the heroine made 
remarks which I have heard from your own 
lips, my darling !’’ 





**T suppose,’’ I said, very timorously, ‘‘that 
it is not always just to judge an author by 
his writings. Very sensible persons may pub- 
lish foolish pieces, for when they are driven 
by the spur of pecuniary necessity they can- 
not allow time for the gratification of their 
own tastes.”’ f 

‘*No author,’’ said Tom, with profound 
gravity, ‘‘has a right to degrade his God-given 
talents. We have no permission to pour out 
our wine upon the sand, or to cast our pearls 
before swine. It is shameful to stoop to con- 
quer. I must, necessarily, lose my respect 
for a person who would write such a story as 
Eulabe Fitzinger.’’ 

I have many faults, but a willingness to 
deceive is not one of them. I rose and went 
toward him, but my heart stood still, and my 
voice almost failed me when f tried to speak. 

‘‘Tom,’’ Istammered—I stopped, and gasped 
—‘*Tom, you mustn’t blame me, but—I—I 
wrote that story.’’ 

If I had confessed to matricide, he could 
scarcely have turned towards me a more 
horror-stricken eountenance. 

‘Mary Amie!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ Mary Amie! 
Is it possible ?’’ 

Some’ women might, perhaps, have been 
angry. I only felt unutterably miserable. I 
must have shown how heart-broken I was, for 
Tom appeared touched. 

“T seem harsh,’’ he said, gently. 

**You do; you are!’’ I exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I never should have written it 
but for you; you made me do it !”’ 

The tears came thick and fast. I sobbed 
aloud in an agony of childish grief. My words: 
mystified Tom, and he tried to discover their 
meaning as he tenderly endeavored to soothe 
me. With eyes yet covered with my hand- 
kerchief, and voice choked with sobs, I told 
the story of our family economy, of my bon- 
net, and Eulabe Fitzinger. 

‘‘f am more to blame than you, my dar- 
ling,’’ said Tom, when I had finished; ‘‘ but 
there is one thing, Mary Amie,’* he continued, 
with a little show of authority which slightly 
annoyed me at the time, ‘‘ and that is, if you 
are ever Mrs. Hatheway, you must never 
write another sensation story.’’ 

‘* And there ’s one thing, Tom,’’ I said, with 
a touch of wilfulness, ‘‘ and that is, if you are 
ever Mrs. Hatheway’s husband, you must 
always remember that very foolish and, some- 
times, very wicked people may have a great 
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many excuses that you know nothing about. 
I don’t believe you know what you might be 
left to do yourself, if you were a woman and 
had not any bonnet !’’ 

Tom smiled, and I felt myself forgiven.’’ 


-—2eee 


NIGHT. 

BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 
*O blessed night! that comes te rich and poor 

Alike; bringing us dreams that lure 
Our hearts to One above!"’ 
Nicut is a beneficent provision in the eco- 
nomy of nature. It comes with its blessed 
rest, to refresh and tone up the wasted ener- 
gies of both body and mind. It brings a 
timely balm to the worn and weary of earth. 
Hard indeed would be life’s lot if there were 
no intervening nights of rest and repose be- 
tween its duties and responsibilities. Most 
beautifully has it been said of the kindly office 

of night—that 
**It comes calmly forth, 

Bringing sweet rest upon the wings of even ; 

The golden chain rolls round the silver north, 

And earth is slumbering ‘neath the smiles of heaven!”"’ 

Night, in its beneficent relations to our 
bodies and minds, should awaken grateful 
emotions to the Creator. Strangely imsensi- 
ble to the duty and obligation of our moral 
being is that man or woman, who seeks repose 
under the shades of evening, without felt or 
expressed gratitude tp Heaven. 

Night, in its suggestive silence and solemn 
grandeur, is the peculiar season for moral 
reflection and thought. Its myriad worlds 
studding and garnishing the heavens, reveal 
the immensity and boundlessness of the works 
of the Creator, and show the infinite wisdom, 
goodness, and power, which have scattered 
them so profusely through the fields of space. 
There is a voice that says to the human spirit 
amid the silent, awful grandeur which breaks 
in upon its vision from those far-off blazing 
spheres, ‘‘ Be still, and know that I am God.”’ 
However indifferent, amid the cares and anx- 
ieties of the day to that train of reflection which 

connects us with the Divine and the spirit- 
ual, we are forced, in the still, calm hour of 
night, to think of the infinite One, and of our 


obligations to him. Freed from the pursuits 


and tumults by which we get our daily bread, 
night comes, with its host of ministers in the 
firmament, to raise human thought to the 
unseen and the Eternal, and to ally it to the 
centre and source of all good. 


Essentially 





wicked is that heart which remains unim- 
pressed, unawed amid all the disclosures of 
God and eternity, which are made to it by the 
eloquent ministry of the spheres. If there are 
no voices that silently speak to the soul from 
those distant worlds above—none that speak 
to it directly of its other and better life—then 
deep, profound, and awful is the moral insen- 
sibility of thet soul! Such a spirit is unalive 
to all those sublime harmonies and impressive 
ministries of nature which ‘‘strike thought 
inward,’’ and which refine and elevate human 
character. Such a man or woman never felt 
the inspiration of an elevated thought, the 
disturbance of a'noble joy—never knew any- 
thing of those influences which touched the 
soul of Worpswortn and made him sing :— 
“T have felt 

A presence thut disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 


A motion and a spirit, that impels 
Ali thinking things, all objects of all thought.” 


Night is the season for memory and retro- 
spection; and in this respect its recurrence 
is most opportune. It calls for the review of 
the day and history it closes; and hence for 
approval or disapprobation. In its calmness 
and silence we can better sift the actions of 
the day and the motives which influenced 
them. If they stand the test of honest scru- 
tiny, their approval will bring balm to our 
spirits and refreshment to our pillows. Every 
day’s record thus read and approved, we can 
literally ‘‘ sleep well 0’ nights,’’ as the great 
bard phrases it. If we have made mistakes 
in the temper and actions of the day; if we 
have not borne ourselves well through its 
duties and trials, night furnishes a desirable 
pause in our personal history for amendment 
and resolution to do better the next day. 
Night sends its darkness upon many a man’s 
work, that the intervention of its shades may 
give his mind and heart a disposition to do it 
with a better spirft in the morning. He or she 
is unwise beyond measure, who can ‘sleep 
well o’ nights’’ over ugly dispositions, un- 
amiable words, or unkind acts during the day, 
without having resolved on a better history 
for the morrow. All such persons strangely 
forget the office of night, which is to review 
the history of the day, and to repeat what is 
good and avoid what is wrong in it the next 
day. The great heathen philosupher, Pytha- 
goras, counselled thus, even in his day: ‘‘ Let 
not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou hast 
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thrice reviewed the transactions of the past 
day. What have I been doing? What have 
I left undone, which I ought to have done? 
Begin thus from the first act, and proceed ; 
and, in conclusion, at the ill which thou hast 
done, be troubled, and rejoice for the good.’’ 
Let us make this use of our nights, these 
gracious intervals in the history of our daily 
actions; and then, reader, each day of our 
lives will find us wiser and better. 





THE FAMILY DRAWING MASTER. 
IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 
PERSPECTIVE. 

The Point of Sight. The Point of Station. 


P. This month, I have brought you a square 
box to draw. I will place it before you, so 
that the middle shall be exactly on a level 
with your eye. Now, as we are going to make 
a perspective view of it, what shall I draw on 
the paper first ? 

Ion. The horizontal line, papa, to show the 
height of the eye. 

P. Now, I am going to place the drawing 
before you. I shall not place either of the 
sides opposite to your eye, but only one of the 
edges. You can see, by the large round dot, 
which point of the line your eye is oppo- 
site to. 








changed with it, because the po'nt of sight 
must bo opposite to the point of station. 

P. That is correct. You may have a point 
of sight in any part of the horizontal line. 
Indeed, the point of sight means only what 
Ion said—‘‘that part of the horizontal line 
which is exactly opposite to the point of sta- 
tion.’”? Now, I want you to think of some- 
thing. ‘ Can you imagine to yourself, Lucy, a 
straight line drawn from Ion’s eye to the point 
of sight ? 

L. We can all think of that, easily; and 
the line would form a right angle with the 
horizontal line. 

P. Then I will show you another picture :— 


























Here are two boxes, one on each side of the 
point of sight. 

Ton. And, papa, their lines incline to that 
point. They don’t run to any vanishing 
points. : 

P. You say, Ion, 
which lines do you mean ? 

Ion. 1 mean the lines which are made for 
the side view. 

P. Now, you have not told me which of 
these lines are thus inclined. Two of the 
lines of the side view are perpendicular ; they 

do not incline to the point of 
sight. 


** their lines -incline:’’ 





Jon. Yes, papa. I am standing exactly op- 
posite the front edge of the box. 

P. Very well. Now, I will give you two 
new names to remember. The place where 
you are now standing (opposite to the box) is 
called the point of station. 

W. That is because he is stationed there, I 
suppose. 

P. Aud the place on #he horizontal line on 
which his eye rests, when he looks straight 
before him, is called the point of sight. 

W. There, that dot is the point of sight, I 
suppose; but, if he were to move a little to 
the right of it, the point of sight would be 
moved also. 

Jon. Because the point of station would be 
changed. I should first change my point of 
station, and then the point of sight must be 
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Ion. I mean, papa, the lines 
which are drawn for the top 
and bottom of the box, those 
which would be horizontal if the side of the 
square were placed in front. 

P. Now you have expressed yourself cor- 
rectly. You meant, then, to say that, in the 
side view, ‘‘the lines drawn for the top and 
bottom of the box incline towards the point 
of sight.’’ Those lines are really horizontal. 
You may therefore say: ‘‘The horizontal lines 
which mark the top and bottom of the box 
must incline towards the point of sight.’’ Do 
you know why it is so? 

L. They must be drawn so for the distant 
side of the box to appear smaller than the 
near side. 

P. But why do they not incline to some 
vanishing point, just as the lines of the box do, 
in the first drawing, instead of inclining to the 
point of sight. 
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Jon. I cannot tell exactly. I can see, by 
looking at the drawing, that you do not want 
a vanishing point, but I cannot tell why. 

W. I think that really the point of sight is 
a sort of vanishing point. 

P. Well, you are not far wrong, Willie; so 
think about it, and see next month whether 
you can tell me when lines should incline to 
a vanishing point, and when to a point of 
sight. You need not make up any lesson to- 
day. Good-by. 

Jon. I think, Willie, now that papa has 
gone, that we had better repeat together what 
we have learned, or else we shall forget it. 

W. Very well; Lucy and I will say it: The 
point at which we stand to look at any object 
is called the point of station. 

That part of the horizontal line which is 
opposite to the point of station is called the 
point of sight. 

Sometimes, when we draw an object in per- 
spective, the horizontal lines must all incline 
to a point of sight instead of a vanishing 
point; but we do not yet know why. 





THE POETRY OF LIFE. 


Tue present life is not wholly prosaic, pre- 
cise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it 
abounds in the poetic. The affections which 
spread beyond ourselves, and stretch far into 
futurity—the workings of mighty passions, 
which seem to arm the soul with an almost 
superhuman energy—the innocent and irre- 
pressible joy of infancy—the bloom and buoy- 
ancy and dazzling hopes of youth—the throb- 
bings of the heart when it first wakes to love 
and dreams of a happiness too vast for earth 
—woman, with her beauty, and grace, and 
gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth 
of affection, and blushes of purity, and the 
tones and looks which only a mother’s heart 
can inspire—these are all poetical. It is not 
true that the poet paints a life which does not 
exist. He only extracts and concentrates, as 
it were, life’s ethereal essence, brings together 
its scattered beauties, and prolongs its more 
refined but evanescent joys. 


—Ir isa great blunder in the pursuit of 
happiness, not to know when we have got it 
—that is, not to be content with a reasonable 
and possible measure of it. 


—Ir is far easier to see small faults than 


large virtues. 





SYLVAN SERMONS. 
BY JOHN R. MORRISON. 


Dowy in the dingle, 
Where the waves mingle 
Their song with the music of zephyrs and birds, 
Where the lithe willow 
Bathes on the billow, 
Or droops its frail limbs o’er the shade-seeking. herd. 


Here from earth’s soiling, 
Here from life’s toiling, - 
Fain would I come in the glory of Spring, 
Humble and dutiful, 
Seeking the beautiful, 
Fresh from the hand of the Infinite King. 


How these frail preachers, 
These exquisite teachers, 
Exhibit the goodness and glory of God! 
Boundless, unfailing, 
Sweetly exhaling 
In blossoms that brighten the emerald sod ! 


Lessons of tenderness, 
Enshrined in slenderness, 
Fragile and fragrant—the blossoms of Spring— 
Teach me that purity 
Dwells in security, 
Shadowed and saved by His powerful wing. 


Oh that earth's weary ones 
Droopinug and dreary ones, 

Down in life’s shadowland, wrapped in the gloom, 
Might from their sorrowing y 
Hither come borrowing 

Brightness and blessing from beauty and bloom! 


TO E——. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
BY EUNICE. 


Iy shady groves, near cooling streams, 
Where balmy zephyrs blow, 
From out a mossy bed there springs 
A flower meek and low. 
As near the earth it gently clings, 
Its blossoms sweet we hail, 
Beneath their verdant coverings 
The beauties of the vale. 


These fragrant flowers are spotless white, 
They love the cooling shade ; 

Yet in the sun’s most brilliant light 
Their beauty would not fade. 

And emblems, too,.of purity 
Upon their lowly bed— 

To us may teach humility 
As we through life are led. : 


Earth’s wisest king, in royal state] 
And costly robes arrayed, 
Could not compare in glory great 
To lilies of the glade. 
Then twine them in thy flawing hair— 
They 're modest, pure, and frail; 
Rich ornaments of lustre rare, 
The lilies of the vale, 











REMINISCENCES. 


BY ETHELSTONE. 


PART III. 
A WEDDING. 


A weEppinc, but not mine. Helen Leland 
was to be married, and for weeks our village 
had been in a state of unwonted excitement. 
And no wonder, indeed ; for living far from 
the city, and having no direct communication 
therewith, our fashions and customs differed 
much from the most approved style. But 
Mr. Croft was a merchant in New York. Helen 
had many acquaintances there, and there her 
bridal wardrobe had been prepared ; it was 
all costly, much of it elegant, and if we failed 
to admire any part of it, it was probably be- 
cause, in our simplicity, we did not know any 
better. Everything that money could do was 
being done to eclipse anything that had been 
done, or that might hereafter be attempted in 
our village on these time-honored occasions 
for display. New furniture had been bought 
for the parlors—Helen called them the draw- 
ing-rooms, now; cooks had been brought from 
New York to prepare the bride’s cake and 
rarities for the supper-table; four young 
ladies had been chosen for bride maidens, 
and were to be dressed to represent the four 
seasons ; I was to have the honor of standing 
next the bride, and by my own choice was to 
represent Winter—the dress of white silk and 
white lace, and the ornaments of silver frost- 
work. At the bride’s request Mr. Morton 
was to stand with me; and again I felt that 
‘Helen’s attentions to me were rather because 
thereby she secured his attendance than from 
any especial regard she had for me. 

The important day at length arrived, and 
as I entered the house it seemed a realization 
of one of the fairy tales of my childhood, 
everything was sochanged. I was conducted 
to the room appropriated for the bridal party 
until the hour appointed for the ceremony. 
Some of the bride’s attendants were already 
there; the others soon arrived, and we were 
awaiting the appearance of the bride with 
anxious expectation, and on my part with 
some trepidation, in looking forward to our 
entering the parlors, when a servant came for 
me, saying that Miss Leland wished to see me 
in herroom. As I entered, Helen was stand- 





ing near the middle of the room; her dress 
was of white satin, with trimmings of white 
lace, while her bridal veil fell around her like 
acloud. Never had I seen a vision of such 
exquisite loveliness ; an involuntary exclama- 
tion of admiration burst from my lips, and 
with a gratified smile she came forward, 
saying :— 

**Then you think I will do, Ettie?’’ 

**Yes, indeed!’’ I replied. ‘‘You look 
more beautiful than I thought even you could 
look.”’ 

Turning to the mirror she surveyed herself 
for a moment, and then asked :— 

‘*Do you think he will admire me as you 
do?’ 

To my mind, as yet untutored in the world’s 
wisdom, the he could mean no other than Mr. 
Croft, so I answered :— 

“Certainly, Helen; all must admire you 
to-night. And does not the fact that he has 
chosen you from all others prove that to him 
you are beautiful in any dress ?”’ 

‘“‘] was thinking of Mr. Morton when I 
spoke,’’ she said. ‘‘I care more for his opinion 
than for that of any other person living.’’ 


‘“‘O Helen, do not say so!’’ I exclaimed ; 
‘‘surely now, and henceforth for ever, Mr. 
Croft’s opinion should be not only more to 
you than any other person’s, but of sole im- 
portance to you. What need you care what 
others think if your husband is pleased ?’’ 

‘Little Simplicity,’’ she said, laughing, 
‘do you suppose we are going to live and 
love Darby and Joan fashion; or that now I 
think him in any way superior to other men ?”’ 

‘‘Then why did you consent to marry him ?’’ 
I asked, more and more astonished, as this to 
me new phase of life was unfolded to my 
view. 

‘*Oh, for many reasons. 
to remain always unmarried, you know. Mr. 
Croft is fine-looking, is wealthy, and well 
connected; more to recommend him than I 
might find again. I dare say we shall be 
happy, as much so as most married folks, at 
any rate; but the most important reason is 
that you won from me the only lover I ever 
had that I cared toretain.’’ Passing her arm 
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around me she drew me with her before the 
mirror, and, standing there at her side, I, 
too, could wonder why any one should have 
preferred me to her. Varied thoughts were 
mirrored on Helen’s face ere she spoke: ‘‘I 
would give much to know, Ettie, what was 
the charm that won Mr. Morton from me. I 
cannot see anything that you possess that I, 
too, may not claim. Tell me in what I failed, 
if you know.’’ 

‘*Certainly not personal beauty, Helen,’’ I 
replied ; ‘‘in that you have few rivals; and 
then you know that lover’s fancies are of all 
things most unaccountable.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she said, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
‘‘whatever the cause, it is done. He will get 
a wife more gentle and yielding to his iron 
will than I would have been, perhaps, but not 
one who would have loved him better. I am 
gay and worldly now, and, situated as I shall 
be, I shall probably remain so, I sometimes 
think that I was meant for better things; but 
it is too late now,’’ and tears filled her eyes. 

There stood that radiantly beautiful bride ; 
a few moments more and she would be the 
centre of a glittering circle, envied and flat- 
tered; but now the veil of conventionality 
was laid aside, and the inner life, the heart 
yearning for better things was for a moment 
exhibited to view. 

A knock at the door, with the information 
that Mr. Croft had arrived, restored Helen to 
her usual calm self-possession, and we de- 
scended tothe parlor. The few brief words 
were spoken that united them for life. I 
alone, perhaps, of the numerous guests assem- 
bled to witness that bridal knew how false 
were the vows there spoken. ll traces of 
sadness had passed from Helen’s brow; her 
face now was beaming with smiles, and very 
gracefully she received and replied to the 
congratulations of her friends. Mr. Croft’s 
look of proud satisfaction when his eye rested 
upon her would, I thought, have been some- 
what modified had he seen what I had wit- 
nessed but a few moments before. 

I watched her when Mr. Morton came with 
his wishes for her happiness in her married 
life. Very kindly they were spoken; her 
cheek paled, and she only bowed her head in 
reply. I knew that for the moment her heart 
was too full to speak; it was such a mockery 
for her to hear such words from him. If he 
knew or guessed aught of it he never named 
it, even tome. As the hours passed on I 





entered gayly into the spirit of the time and 
place. Mingling with those with whom I was 
intimately acquainted; surrounded by every- 
thing that could make the world seem bright 
and beautiful; conscious that ere long I, too, 
should be a bride, filling the place that Helen 
occupied that night, receiving the attention 
of all, what wonder that, light-hearted and 
happy, I was one of the gayest of that gay 
throng, untroubled save by the cloud that 
rested on Mr. Morton’s brow. Early in the 
evening I noticed that he seemed out of spirits 
with the gay scene ; he left me to be attended 
by others; seldom sought my side, and when 
he did so, readily gave up his place there to 
any other who claimed it. At the time I 
scarcely thought of-it, but afterward could 
not but wonder at it. More than once, when 
my eyes sought him, he was standing with 
folded arms and clouded brow, watching my 
every movement, and the expression of his 
face chiding ne for enjoying such follies. 
And though, when his eyes met mine, his 
brow would clear, and a bright smile light up 
his face, yet, perchance, the next time I 
looked at him, that troubled expression would 
be there again. I could have wished it other- 
wise, but it did not prevent my enjoyment 
of the pleasures offered to me. Once, during 
the evening, I said to him: ‘‘ What ails you, 
to-night—you do not seem to enjoy this scene 
at all ?’’ 

**T never enjoy a wedding,’’ he replied; 
‘the evil spirit that sometimes possesses 
me, has full sway then. I have said that I 
would never again make one of the wedding 
guests; and you alone are the cause of my 
being here to-night.”’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ I said gayly; ‘‘I thought, 
perhaps, that you were realizing what a trea- 
sure you had lost in the bride of to-night; 
you know the proverb, ‘blessings brighten as 
they take their flight.’ ”’ 

Contrary to my expectations, the cloud on 
his brow deepened, and he said: ‘This from 
you, Ettie; do you value my word so lightly? 
Do you think, after what I have said to you, 
that there is room in my heart for another ?’’ 

**T did but jest,’’ I said, grieved at his 
manner more than by his words. ‘‘ You are 
so serious to-night, that I cannot speak to 
you without offending you.’’ My voice trem- 
bled, notwithstanding my efforts to prevent 
it, and the ever-ready tears sprang to my eyes. 

‘* Pardon me, darling,’’ he whispered. ‘‘I 
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am not myself to-night; bear with me, and 
do not let it trouble you in looking forward to 
the future; some day I will tell you what will 
perhaps excuse it.”’ A kindly pressure of my 
hand, and again he left me, and no further 
conversation passed between us until our ride 
home. 

The next day at the twilight hour, we were 
sitting together in my own home; he seemed 
but little more disposed for conversation than 
he had been the night before. We had been 
silent for some minutes, while the shadows 
were deepening around us, when, rising, I 
said: ‘‘Let us have lights, it will be more 
cheerful.”’ 

“No, Ettie,’? he said, detaining me, and 
drawing me back to my seat at his side. ‘‘No 
lights yet; I have a story to tell you to-night, 
and lights will break the charm.’’ 

Iwaited patiently, surmising that it related 
to pfevious events in his life to which he had 
before referred ; but he seemed in no haste 
to begin the narration. At length he said, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness :— 

‘*To begin in the most approved style, there 
was once a man, gifted by nature and by for- 
tune with those blessings that left him in 
this life little to wish for. He had been the 
only child of doting parents, who, while they 
lived, did all that human care could do to 
render his life happy. One trouble he had, 
however—as who has not, in this life ’—from 
an accident in his childhood; he had been 
lamed for life. Yet, as he had never known 
himself other than a cripple, it was not to him 
the annoyance that it would ‘have been, had 
it occurred later in life. Either that his 
lameness unfitted him for the more active 
sports of. boyhood, or from natural inclina- 
tion, he became a student—his library became 
his world; and after his parents’ death, he 
lived alone in his childhood’s home, sur- 
rounded by every luxury save that of the 
society of friends and relatives, until he was 
thirty years of age. About that time his 
uncle died, leaving a widow and one daughter 
in almost destitute circumstances; he at once 
offered them a home with him; it was grate- 
fully accepted; for, accustomed to a life of 
ease and comfort during the life of their hus- 
band and father, they were ill suited to 
struggle with adverse fortune; besides, the 
daughter, just merging into womanhood, was 
proud and ambitious; and a bachelor cousin, 
and wealthy withal, offered a fair mark for 
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her. Ere long, that quiet home became one 
of the gayest and most he8pitable mansions 
in the neighborhood. Inthe country, though 
easy of access from the city, during the sum- 
mer months their friends from the city, with 
whom they had visited in former years, made 
long visits to them, so that they were seldom 
alone; while the owner and master of it all 
seldom saw the guests save at meals. This 
did not suit the young lady, and she soon 
presented herself in his library ‘to see,’ she 
said, ‘what he did with himself all day.’ 
Every day she came, sometimes for a book, 
sometimes on other pretexts; but ever lin- 
gered for a while chatting with the lonely 
man, until he became interested in her visits 
and learned to watch for her coming. Her 
wondrous beauty, all so new to him, doubt- 
less aided to impress him, until at length her 
object was effected ; he left his books for her 
more congenial society, and, in due time, 
they were married. Would that he had never 
seen her!’’ he added, bitterly. After a, few 
moments’ pause, he said: ‘I tell you this 
tale as ’twas told to me, Ettie, for all this 
happened long ago; he of whom I speak is 
an old man now. Will you hear more of it?’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ I exclaimed, eagerly ; ‘‘do not 
stop now.”’ 

‘* Well, time passed on; the young wife, 
gay and thonghtless, and abundantly sup- 
plied with money to gratify her extravagant 
tastes, mingled freely in all the gayeties of 
society ; and for a time her husband’s adora- 
tion blinded him to the fact that he was but 
an unavoidable encumbrance to the wealth 
she had sought. His lameness, as well as his 
natural disposition, unfitted him for the fash- 
ionable life she led. He reasoned with her, 
urged her to live with him and for him, rather 
than with and for the selfish world, that cared 
for het only to share her hospitalities. But 
in vain; she should tell him that he did not 
love her; that she would die if she were shut 
up in the house ; that he was selfish—because 
he did not enjoy such things, he wished to 
deny them to her; and such altercations usu- 
ally ended in tears on her part, followed by 
fits of sullenness, which lasted some days. 
And so, after a time, her husband, disap- 
pointed and grieved, returned to his books, 
and left her to her life of folly. 

‘*When a child was born to them, he fondly 
hoped that this new happiness would check 
her career, but it was only for a time; her 
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child was left to the care of hirelings, while 
she shone a star*im the world of fashion.’’ 
He paused, rose from his seat, walked once 
or twice through the room, evidently very 
much agitated. ‘‘It must be told,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Alas! that I should have to tell 
it ;’’ and reseating himself, he said, hurriedly: 
‘* Hitherto thoughtless, she now became guilty. 
One of those vampires, who are always to be 
found in society, wrecking the happiness of 
others for their own selfish gratification, met 
her, and soon won her from her husband. It 
was easy to persuade one so courted and flat- 
tered that she was neglected; that her hus- 
band did not appreciate his beautiful wife ; and 
that he who was striving to win that husband’s 
place, would always be the devoted lover he 
professed to be then. Almost, her child had 
saved her from ruin. Her arrangements for 
her departure were all made, and she stood 
waiting for the carriage that was to convey 
her to the revel, from which she was to de- 
part with another from her home forever, 
when her child awoke, and cried. She went 
to it and soothed it to rest again; then, 
prompted, perhaps, by a mother’s love, she 
began slowly to remove her bracelets and 
other jewelry, as her attendant told it, ‘as if 
she meant to stay at home.’ While so en- 
gaged, her husband came into the room; he 
supposed she was going out, and chided her 
for her extravagance and dissipation; she re- 
plied in the seme manner. In the midst of 
the altercation the carriage was announced, 
and she left him, to return to his home no 
more. Her prolonged absence was not known 
until the breakfast hour the next morning. 
As soon as her husband was informed that 
she had not returned, he made inquiry about 
her, which resulted in the discovery of the 
facts I have stated.’’ 

‘* And the deserted child,’’ I said, through 
my falling tears; ‘‘ what became of him ?’’ 

‘*His grandmother, his father’s aunt, of 
whom I have before spoken, remained with 
them. Deserted by her own child, her love 
centred upon the little one; and that he 
lived and throve under her management, you 
may judge for yourself, for it is he who is now 
speaking to you.’’ 

‘*You, Henry!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘can it be?’’ 
And involuntarily I drew nearer to him, and 
thought how I would, for all time to come, so 
supply her place, that he should cease to 
grieve for her desertion. 





“Yes, Ettie,’’ he said, ‘‘my childhood and 
youth were motherless. All that my father 
and grandmother could do to make me happy, 
they did; but their own hearts were too sad 
to make my life bright. A natural flow of 
spirits in me alone counteracted the gloom that 
would otherwise have settled over my child- 
hood’s home. When I arrived at a proper age 
for mingling in society, my,heart was ready 
to fix its affections upon the first one whom I 
could win; but with my mother’s sad fate 
before me, I vowed never to marry one who 
made fashion and society her idols. Until I 
met you, dear one, no one fully realized my 
ideal of what my wife should be; and even 
now, should I see you carried away by the 
tide of folly and dissipation in which so many 
have been wrecked, I would rather die than 
become your husband, to lead the life my 
father has led.’’ 


‘QO Henry!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘do not speak 
so. Surely you do not think I would be so 
wicked ?”’ 

** And yet there was a time, Ettie, when my 
mother would have shrank from the thought, 
as you do now. Do you now wonder that I 
was sad last night, to see a beautiful and 
gifted woman standing up in the presence of 
God and many witnesses, and vowing to love, 
honor, and obey, a man whom she does not 
love.’’ 

‘*But how do you know that she does not 
love him?’’? I said. ‘*Helen is never de- 
monstrative ; she is too proud to exhibit her 
feelings to others.”’ 

‘*One who has the strength of character that 
she has,’’ he replied, ‘‘ must have strong pas- 
sions for good or evil. If she loved truly, it 
would be with a power that no conventionali- 
ties could govern. Mr. Croft has not sufficient 
strength of character himself to appreciate 
the wife he has won; and she, gifted beyond 
most women, will become a mere butterfly of 
fashion, because she has never been placed in 
circumstances to call the powers of her mind 
into action. God forbid,’’ he added, earnestly, 
‘‘that she should ever meet one whom she 
could love, as such women can love; bound 
before the world by the vows she has now 
made, hers would be a fearful fate.’’ 


A silence, of some minutes ensued: both 
were busy with their own thoughts. He was 
the first to speak, and not very gratifying to 
me this evidence of the tenor of his thoughts. 
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‘*This was what I was saying to your parents, 
Ettie, the evening after our pic-nic party. I 
could not ask them for you, without telling 
them of this stain upon my name; and you 
remember, I suppose, how your patience was 
tried on that occasion.’’ 

‘You promised not to refer to my folly 
again,’’ I said. 

**Not even in jest, Ettie?’’ And then he 
added more seriously. ‘‘ After whey I have 
now told you, I may tell you that it added 
not a little to my sad feelings, last night, to 
see her to whom I am about to commit my 
happiness for life so fascinated by the allure- 
ments of the time and place, that my sadness 
could not check her gay spirits.’’ 

‘‘But Henry,’’ I replied, ‘‘I did not know 
of all this; and did not know that you would 
wish that, being there, I should not enjoy 
what was passing around me.’’ 

‘* Perhaps it was exacting too much to ex- 
pect that my Sadness should influence you,’’ 
he said, kindly. ‘*‘But I am very sensitive 
on this subject, and I will hope that as a 
wife your husband’s wishes will govern your 
actions, so far as yielding to the fascinations 
of the gay world in which we live is con- 
cerned.”’ 

‘‘And your mother,’’ I said, ‘‘is she still 
living ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? he replied, ‘‘she is still living. 
My father made no effort to obtain a divorce; 
he never mentions her name; even to me 
he never speaks of my mother. But, some 
months after her departure, he directed his 
lawyer to find where she was, if possible; 
this, after some time, he accomplished. My 
father then wrote to her, telling her that so 
soon as she chose to abandon her sinful course 
of life he would see that sufficient provision 
was made for her maintenance ; at the same 
time assuring her that he would never see 
her again, and directing her where to apply 
for the promised aid. Some years passed 
before any application was made tohim; then 
she went in person, begging him to intercede 
for her that she might see her husband and 
child again, It was the old story: she had 
loved her betrayer with all the strength of 
woman’s love. His professions of love for 
her were false as his own black heart; she 
soon found herself negiected, then abandoned 
for another. Pride forbade her to accept my 
father’s offer, and she supported herself until 
care and anxiety brought on a fever, which 





brought her to the verge of the grave. She 
arose from that bed of sickness, let us hope, 
a better woman, and as soon as she was 
restored to health she came to the lawyer. 
He very properly refused to interfere in the 
matter, but came at once to my father and 
told him what had passed. The latter soon 
after received a penitent letter from her, but 
did not answer it, and she did not write again. 
Since then we have known as far as practi- 
cable what has been her course of life: she 
lives retired from all society, aad her conduct 
is. irreproachable.’’ 

‘* And do you never see her ?’’ I asked. 

**See her!’? he exclaimed, vehemently, 
‘why should I see her?’’ 

**She is your mother,’’ I replied; ‘‘she 
wishes to see you; and if, as you say, she 
has sorrowed for her fault, her son should not 
be the one to add to her trouble.’’ 

‘* My mother!’ he said, bitterly; ‘‘she has 
forfeited all claim to respect or affection from 
me. Her desertion rendered my childhood 
lonely, my youth and manhood almost hope- 
less, before I was old enough to know the 
truth. I, with the inquisitiveness of child- 
hood, sometimes asked for my mother, but I 
was ever silenced with the words, ‘‘ Hush, 
child, you must not speak of your mother.” 
And when it could no longer be kept from 
me, and I knew the dreadful truth, that she 
had brought disgrace upon me for life, in the 
violence of my passion I cursed her very 
name. I never want to see her, and never, 
Ettie, mention her to me again. Forget that 
you have heard this sad story, save that when 
thoughts of my heart's trouble influence me 
as they did last night, you may bear with my 
wayward mood until the evil spirit is once 
more at rest.’’ 

And this was the man who was the life of 
society wherever he appeared, ‘whose ready 
wit and gay repartee made him a favorite 
with all; yet ever this worm was gnawing at 
his heart. The heart only knoweth its own 
bitterness ! 


~~ 





—Virtves, when they stand alone, become 
vices. When we have learnt to keep our 
faults under, the next work is to keep our 
virtues even. If persons try to keep their 
virtues evenly balanced, they have large 
minds ; but if they allow one to weigh down 
the rest, then they have narrow minds.”’ 
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NERVOUS PEOPLE. 


BY EFFIE BRUCE. 


I’m not a nervous woman! Oh, not I, thank 
the Fates! I can calmly brush a grasshopper 
off the sleeve of my morning gown, and smile 
compiacently at the start and half-suppressed 
outery of my highly esteemed hasband, as 
the harmless little insect dashes its body 
against his well-preserved whiskers, or strikes 
his well-starched dickey, in its flurry to make 
an escape into more congenial quarters. I 
can listen to the croaking of a fatherly frog 
without screaming, or slash a vicious hornet 
out of my presence with dignity. 

I can witness the unprepared-for-arrival of 
my friend, Mrs. Bradshaw, accompanied by 
her amiable brother-in-law and three unruly 
children, without suffering from a twitch of 
the headache, or a desire to rush headlong ovt 
of the back door. I can listen with a placid 
brow to the revels of the juvenile Bradshaws 
during the day, as they race through the hall, 
trip over the door mat, slide down the banis- 
ters, or tumble down the area steps, while 
Mrs. Bradshaw the younger rushes wildly 
from garret to cellar, with pallid lip and anx- 
fous eye. Mrs. Bradshaw the elder, mean 
while, embracing chance opportunities to in- 
form me that ‘‘Madeline is so shockingly 
nervous, she can’t see how in life her John 
ever took a fancy to her’’—he, John, being 
80 uncommonly strong-minded! Whereupon 
Mrs. Bradshaw the younger, coming unexpect- 
edly into the presence of her mother-in-law, 
protests against the charge of nervousness, 
and relates, in proof of her unfathomable self- 
control, an amusing anecdote, concerning one 
memorable occasion, when a young rat was 
discovered to be in the sitting-room ; where- 
upon John cavalierly took ‘‘ French leave’’ 
of the premises, with the baby in his arms, 
while she, armed with the fire shovel and 
coal scuttle, resolutely chased the repulsive 
creature, until, with a few well-aimed blows 
and muck exertion, she demolished it, and 
consigned its carcass to the ash-pile; when 
her lord and master thought proper to return 
cautiously on tip-toe, striving to argue her 
into the belief that he had made his hasty 
exit on the child’s account; ‘‘but law! she 
knew better.’’ 

At the close of this interesting anecdote, 
Mrs. Bradshaw the elder gives vent to several 
little, impatient, dry coughs, after which she 





launches into a lengthy account of her John’s 
many daring adventures during his youth, 
growing eloquent, as she draws an exciting 
picture of the moment, years before, when the 
bold urchin set her all of a tremble, by climb- 
ing down a forty-foot well, or took her breath 
away by dangling, head-foremost, from the 
topmost branches of a towering walnut tree. 
Pshaw! what original Bradshaw ever knew 
what nggvousness was, in any shape, make, 
or form? Having thoroughly satisfied herself 
as to that matter, the old lady suddenly be- 
gins to relate a few exciting dreams which 
have troubled her not a little of late, and 
which have an extraordinary tendency to 
convince her that much good fortune of some 
kind is in store for herself, and some serious 
calamity about to befall certain parties with 
whom she is at enmity, and whom she beheld, 
during those nightly visions, with new-born 
infants in their arms striving to jump over 
streams of muddy water; then she gradually 
falls into a discussion upon signs before death, 
which follow certain families, ard hints, ima 
knowing manner, that certain things have 
occurred lately which convince her that a 
death in the family of Bradshaws is not far 
distant. 

During which interesting conversation Mrs. 
Bradshaw the younger frowns, shakes her 
head knowingly, and between many hysterical 
appeals to the juvenile Bradshaws for order, 
snatches chance opportunities to request me 
privately to pay no heed to poor mother’s 
nonsense, the unfortunate lady being so un- 
commonly nervous. 

What a well of sympathy for the failings of 
others rises up in my heart that evening, as 
I bid adieu to my weak-minded friends, so 
thoroughly and ridiculously blind to their 
own mental deficiencies; and how I amuse 
my good husband that evening with accounts 
of the unhappy weaknesses of the worthy 
weman, while he is taking his nightly ramble 
with me from room to room carrying the 
light, like an amiable soul as he is, while I 
look under the beds, scrutinize the inside of 
the wardrobes, glance behind doors, and 
search the premises generally, for any hidden 
burglar who may have chanced in, a long es- 
tablished nightly custom with your humble 
servant, not that she is in the least nervous, 
but because force of habit compels her to keep 
up an old practice. 








NOVELTIES FOR MAY. 


BONNETS, CORSAGE, COIFFURE, CAP, SLEEVE, CRAVATS, ETC. ETC. 
Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Spring bonnet of white crépe, drawn inside trimming is formed of a 
over violet silk, and trimmed with pearl pen- | violet feather and black lace. 
Fig. 2 Fig. 8. 








dents, black lace, and loops of violet ribbon. Fig. 2.—The crown of this bonnet is covered 
A fringe of pearl pendents droops over the | by bouillons of blue crépe, while the front is 
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of tulle. The curtain is formed of a deep 
fringe of light white feathers headed by a full 
round ostrich feather. The cap is of white 
and pink azaleas and blonde lace. 


Fig. 4 





Fig. 3 is a bonnet of black velvet, with cur- 
tain of either white crape or tulle; over the 
curtain is a band of velvet and a tea-rose with 
buds amd foliage; bow and ends of black 





velvet; turned back from the front edge is a 
trimming of small cock’s feathers; blonde 





cap, with rosebud and black velvet leaves ; 
strings of black velvet and tulle, or crape. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of white uncut velvet fulled 
on the front. The crown and curtain are 
replaced by a fall of blonde lace. A iarge 
ostrich plume is laid across the bonnet. In 
the centre of the feather are two rows of pearl 
beads. 

Fig. 5.—A puffed bonnet of blue silk dotted 
over with black beads. It is curtainless, and 
finished at the back with a barbe bow of black 
lace. A large pink rose, sparkling with dew- 
drops is on the left side. Roses and blonde 
form the inside trimming. 


Fig. 6. 





Fig. 6.—Dress bonnet of silk and tulle. 
The front is of green silk, puffed, and the 


Fig. 7. 





crown is covered with small puffs of white 
tulle. The back is trimmed with a fall of 
blonde, flowers of the convolvulus, and loops 
of green ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—White straw hat, trimmed with 
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scarlet velvet, and a bunch of white flowers 
with green leaves. 

Fig. 8.—Coiffure of rose-colored velvet, with 
a wide, barbe of black lace. 

Fig. 9.—Embroidered muslin cap, trimmed 
with roses and fancy grasses. 

Fig. 10.—Fancy corsage, made of Eugenie 
blue silk, trimmed with jet trimming, and 
finished with chenille tassels. 


Fig. 10. 





Fig. 11.—Morning sleeve, with linen cuff 
embroidered with black. 

Fig. 12.—The cravat is of black silk, tipped 
with scarlet veivet dotted with black beads, 
round which are small gold beads. 

Fig. 13.—Cravat of blue silk, ornamented 
with pieces of black velvet worked with steel 
beads. 


‘ pure lace. 





Fig. 14.—Fancy apron. It is made of black 
silk, with a band of cerise silk dotted with 
tiny black velvet buttons, laid about two 
inches from the edge of the apron. This band 





is edged on-each side with narrow black gui- 
The pockets are formed of cerise 
silk and black lace. The pointed girdle has 
also a bordering of cerise silk, dotted with 
black buttons. 
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Fig. 12 o 





Fig. 13. 





Fig. 14 
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PATTI SACK OR JACKET. 





Tus stylish little wrap can be made of buttons can be of silk, chenille, jet, pearl, or 
cloth or silk, and trimmed with heavy che- steel. We have the full-sized pattern of this 
nille or silk cord. The sleeves are trimmed jacket. 
with fancy gimp and jet ornaments, and the 








EMBROIDERY. 
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SOFA PILLOW IN LONG HOOK CROCHET. 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front.) 


Tuts very pretty stitch is called by various 
names, as ‘‘Crochet & la Tricoter,’’ ‘‘ Ori- 
ental Crochet,’’ etc., and when evenly done, 
can be worked upon in any Berlin design. 
For ottomans, pillows, tidies, and mats, it 
is extremely appropriate. The design re- 
presented in the engraving is composed of 
alternate stripes of velvet and crochet; this 
is excessively handsome, and the cost of the 
velvet will not much exceed that if all wool 
were used, if the velvet is of the kind called 
silk-faced. A yard and ten inches of velvet is 
sufficient for one side; while the reverse of 
cushion can be worked in wool of the same 
coloras the velvet. Respecting the tint of the 
latter, it will be desirable to have it of the 
prevailing color of the hangings of the room, 
and upon this must depend the hue of the 
wool to be used. If it be green or violet- 
colored velvet, the wool may be bright maize 
of the ordinary Berlin wool; the scrolls to be 
worked alternately, one of violet, the other 
green, with shaded double Berlin wool. If blue 
velvet of imperial blue, let the ground color 
wool be very pale maize or pale rose color, not 
pink—more of the salmon tint; the scrolls to 
be alternately scarlet and blue-shaded double 
Berlin. If crimson velvet, pale sea-green 
ground, worked upon with dark-green scrolls 
and crimson-shaded wool, alternately. Ob- 
serve that the grounding wool is the ordinary 
Berlin wool, and that for working the design 
in cross stitch, must be the shaded double 
Berlin wool. 

A bone crochet hook a quarter of a yard 
long, of one uniform thickness, and very even, 
is suitable, of the size that when a piece of 
tape is placed round the hook it shall mea- 
sure three-eighths of an inch. 

Explanation of Stitch.—Make 22 chains as 
in ordinary crochet. 

First Row.—Miss the 1st chain; place the 
hook through the next; catch hold of the 
wool at the back, pull it through as a loop 
on the hook; keep this loop on the hook. Re- 


peat the same’to the end of the chains, still 
keeping all the loops on the hook, till there 
are 21 loops on the hook. 

2d Row.—Twist the wool over the hook, 
pull it through the two loops nearest the point 
of hook; twist the wool over again, pull it 
through the next two; and continue working 





backwards, till there is only one loop on the 
hook. 

3d Row.—On examining the work, a row of 
long, untwisted loops will be found in front, 
not on the edge miss the Ist long loop; place 
the hook through next, draw the wool as a 
loop on the back, still keep it there; and con- 
tinue on, till there are 22 loops on the hook. 
Count this row every time, to see there is no 
decrease of stitches. 

These two rows constitute the whole method 
of working. Continue till 246 rows of long 
loops can be counted from end to end; then 
pull the wool through the last loop, and cut 
it off. 

Now, with the wool same color as velvet, 
work a row of single crochet, or what is 
termed nfiffatee stitch, up each side the 
maize; not into the loops, but through the 
double of the stitch ; then work another row 
on this again. 

To Embroider the Scrolls.—Commence the 
scroll from the bottom, in the 4th row from 
the bottom ; work in cross stitch, taking one 
stitch of the crochet, which includes one long 
loop. 

Work three long strips of crochet. In em- 
broidering, observe that the Ist scroll being 
commenced with one color, the other strips 
which will come on each side, must be com- 
menced with the reverse shade. 

Cut or rend down the velvet in four strips, 
turn the edges down neatly, and tack them; 
then sew, with same color silk as velvet, on 
to the wool side, keeping the wool side in 
front. 

Trim round the cushion with large worsted 
cord, same color as velvet, and worsted and 
silk tassels. 

Four pounds of feathers will fill a handsome 
cushion. 





BRAID TRIMMINGS FOR UNDER-LINEN, 
JACKETS, CHILDREN’S THINGS, ETC. 


EmsrowereD trimmings requiring infinite 
time and trouble to work, and lace ones being 
very expensive, they are now frequently re- 
placed by patterns worked in black or colored 
braid, and fastened on the right side of the 
material with cross stitches. The braid is ar- 
ranged either in straight lines or vandykes, 
the intervals being embroidered in chain stitch 
or point Russe with butterfly knots, stars, 
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Braid Trimming. 


crosses, and a variety of other small patterns. 
We give two illustrations of this kind of trim- 
ming, which our lady readers will find ex- 
tremely easy to copy, and which will be very 
useful for Zouave jackets, petticoats, chemi- 
settes, and children’s frocks. For washing 
materials the braid should be white, put on 
with colored cotton or silk. 





FLOWER-VASE MAT IN CROCHET. 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front.) 

Tuis mat is the production of the crochet 
needle, the material being three distinct 
shades of Berlin wool of a bright green. The 
bottom of the mat is commenced in the cen- 
tre, and is done on a fine cord, going round 
and round, and enlarging as often as is neces- 
sary, until the required size is obtained. This 
part is done in the darkest shade of wool. 
The size of the round is then increased by 
rows of loops, each row being rather larger 
than the last, and of these there should be 
either four or five rows, according to the size 
intended to be produced. The scalloped 
shells or leaves turn upwards, are worked 
separately, and sewn on. They are com- 
menced by working a small leaf in crochet 
compact and firm, according to the shape 
which appears in the dark centre of the one 
in the front of our engraving, commencing at 
the top, and consequently finishing at the 
bottom, at which place the rows of scallops 
are commenced, the first being attached, at 
each indentation, to the leaf already worked, 
and the others added in enlarged loops. These 





being fastened at the points to the bottom of 
the mat, are turned upwards, and being also 
fastened to each other on each side towards 
the top, form the rim, which is intended to 
lay upon and inclose the lower part of the 
flower-vase, which rests within the mat. 





DRESS TRIMMING IN SILK. 

Tuts trimming is more particularly suitable 
for a silk dress, but may also be employed 
for one of merino or fancy woollen material. 
Our illustration shows part of it in full size. 





















































It is composed of strips of silk placed at small 
distances one from the other, and joined at 
the top and bottom by a narrow strip of the 
same material; the edges are stitched in 
black. A slit is cut out to about half way in 
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each of the wide strips (see illustration). To 
make the rosettes, take a piece of silk pinked 
out round the edge one inch wide and eight 
inches long; begin by making one double 
pleat in the centre, then make two on each 
side. These pleats must be folded so as to be 
narrow at the bottom and wide at the top, 


which forms the rosette quite naturally. The 


rosette is placed over the strip, and the sides 
folded back inside the slit and secured on the 
wrong side. This trimming looks pretty when 
made of a color contrasting with that of the 
material of the dress which shows between 
the openings. 





TWO NEW STITCHES IN CROCHET 
A TRICOTER. 


Tue first of the stitches, Fig. 1, is useful 
for shawls, capes, sleeves, comforters, etc. 


Fig. 1. 
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Every row is double, as in common crochet & 
When you have made a chain of 
sufficient length work the first row from right 
to left, thus: *Draw 2 loops (which remain 
on the needle) through the 2 first stitches, 
then miss 1, and repeat from *. In the row 
from left to right the 2 loops that come to- 
gether are thus taken as one, and 1 chain is 
made between them. 

In the next row from right to left 1 loop is 


tricoter. 








always drawn out in the opening between 2 
loops taken together; the next loop is drawn 
net only through the two loops, but also 
through the back part of the chain that comes 
between them. The place is shown in Fig. 1 
by a small arrow; the place of the next locp 
is marked by a small cross, and the stitches 
through which the ne::t loop after that fs to 
be drawn, by the Nos. 1 and 2. 

In coming back the rows are worked in the 
same way as the first, from left to right, and 
the 2 stitches taken together should come 
over each other in slanting lines, as seen in 
the illustration. 

Fig. 2 is also worked much in the same way 
as common crochet & tricoter. In the first 


Fig. 2. 





row, instead of being taken from the top 
downwards, the wool is passed the reverse 
way. 2 loops are drawn out in this manner, 
and next missed. In the next row from left 
to right, the 2 loops are taken together, then 
* make 1 chain, take the 2 next loops together, 
and always repeat from *. 

As seen in illustration, Fig. 2, the 2 
drawn out close to one another are always 
taken together as one. In the following rows 
from right to left, draw 1 loop through the 2 
loops that have been taken together and 1 
under the 1 chain, so as to keep the same 
number of stitches. The rows from left to 
right are all made in the same manner as the 
one above explained. 


loops 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 
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A TRAVELLING HAND-BAG. 


Ovr pattern is in dark brown leather, var- 
nished on both sides, but may also be made 
of drab-colored canvas, in which case a small 


| 


gether. The leather handles, which are fin- 
ished off with tassels, are fastened to the bag 
by small straps put on with steeb buttons. 
The rosette in the centre is made with stiff 
ribbon ; a buckle of cut steel is fastened in 





pattern looks well worked over it in cross- 
stitch. The bag is cut out all in one piece, 
with the exception of the sides. Each part is 
bound with silk braid, firmly stitched, after 
which it is easy to sew the different parts to- 


| 


the middle of it; a loop of silk elastic is sewn 
on under the rosette, and fastens to a large 
steel button placed on the lower half of the 
bag. 





QUILTING PATTERN. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR THE'END OF A SCARF. 
SUITABLE FOR MERINO, SILK, OR MUSLIN. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, FOR A YOKE AND YOKE CORNER. 
(From the establishment of W. Camzroy, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sirth St., Philada.) 
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Receipts, &e. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Curry or VreaL.—Cut part of a breast of veal in mode 
rate-sized pieces; put it ina stewpan with an onion and 
a shalot sliced fine, a slice of lemon, one ounce of but- 
ter, a little parsley and thyme, and a tablespoonful of 
curry-powder mixed with the same quantity of flour; 
let the whole sweat together until the meat is slightly 
brown; add sufficient broth or water for the sauce; let 
it boil gently till the veal is done; strain the sauce 
through a sieve, pour it over the veal quite hot, and 
serve with rice in a separate dish. 





ScALLOPED OvsteRs.— Wash out of the liquortwo quarts 
of oysters, pound very fine eight soft crackers, or grate a 
stale loaf of bread ; butter a deep dish, sprinkle ina layer 
of crums, then a layer of oysters, a little mace, pepper, 
and bits of butter; another layer of crums, another of 
oysters, then seasoning as before, and so on until the dish 
is filled ; cover the dish over with bread-crums, seasoning 
as before; turn over it a cup of the oyster liquor. Set it 
into the oven for thirty or forty minutes to brown. 


CHops with CucUMBERS.—Fry the chops of a light 
brown, and stew them for half an bour in good gravy; 
thicken and flavor the gravy, and add to it some cucum- 
bers, thickly sliced and previously stewed. Boil them 
up together, and put the cucumbers on the dish, and the 
chops on them. 

Carrots.—Let them be well washed and brushed, not 
scraped. An hour is enough for young spring carrots ; 
grown carrots must be cut in half, and will take from an 
hour and a half to two hours anda half. When done, 
rub off the peels with a clean, coarse cloth, and slice them 
in two or four, according to their size. The best way to 
try if they are done enough, is to pierce them with a fork 


VEAL SWEETBREAD.—Trim a fine sweetbread ; parboil it 
for five minutes, and throw it into a basin of cold water. 
Roast it plain, or beat up the yelk of an egg, aud prepare 
some fine bread-crums. When the sweetbread is cold, 
dry it thoroughly in a cloth; run a skewer through it; 
egg it with a paste-brush, powder it well with bread- 
crums, and roast it. For sauce, fried bread-crums rouad 
it, and melted butter, with a little mushroom catsup and 
lemon-juice, or serve them on buttered toast, garnished 
with egg sauce or with gravy. 


Toryips.—Full-grown turnips will take about an hour 
and a half gentle boiling; if you slice them, which most 
people do, they will be‘done sooner ; try them with a fork ; 
when tender, take them up, and lay them on a sieve till 
the water is thoroughly drained from them. Send them 
up whole; do not slice them. 


FiLtets or Beer.—Cat the inside of a sirloin or rnmp 
in sliceg half an inch thick; trim them neatly; melt a 
little butter in a frying-pan ; season the fillets; fry them 
lightly ; serve with tomato sauce. 


Farrep CauLirLower.—Having laid a fine cauliflower in 
cold water fur an hour, put it into a pot of boiling water 
that has been slightly salted (milk and water will be still 
better), and boil it twenty-five minutes, or till the large 
stalk is perfectly tender. Then divide it, equally into 
small tufts, and spread it on a dish to cool. Prepare a 
sufficient quantity of batter made in the proportion of a 
tablespoouful of flour, and two tablespoonfuls of milk to 
each egg. Beat the eggs very light; then stir into them 
the flour and milk alternately; a spoonful of flour, and 





two spoonfuls of milk ata time. When the cauliflower is 
cold, have ready some fresh butter in a frying-pan over a 
clear fire. When it has come to a boil and has done bub- 
bling, dip each tuft of cauliflower twice into the pan of 
batter, and fry them a light brown. Send them to takle 
hot. Broccoli may be fried in this manner. 

Lettuce Peas. — Having washed four lettuces, and 
stripped off the outside leaves, take their hearts, and 
(having chopped them well) put them into a stewpan 
with two quarts of young green peas, freshly shelled; a 
Jump or two of loaf-sugar; and three or four leaves of 
green mint minced as finely as possible. Then put ina 
slice of cold ham, and a quarter of a pound of butter 
divided into four bits and rolled in flour; and two table- 
spoonfuls of water. Add a little black pepper, and let 
the whole stew for about twenty-five minutes, or till the 
peas are thoroughly dune. Then take out the ham, and 
add to the stew half a pint of cream. Let it continue 
stewing five minutes longer. Then send it to table. 


Rice Sauce.—This is a delicate white sauce for eating 
with game or chicken, as a ch»nge from the usual bread 
sauce, and isa good deal used in India. It is very simply 
made as follows: Soak a quarter of a pound of rice ina 
pint of milk, with onion, pepper, etc., as for bread sauce. 
When it is quite tender, having removed the spice, rub it 
through a sieve into a clean stew-pan, and boil it. Iftoo 
thick, add a small quantity of cream or milk. 

Horse-Rapisn Savce.—This delicious sauce, a great im- 
provement upon the plainly scraped horse-radish for eat- 
ing with either hot or cold roast beef, is made as follows: 
A dessertspoon of olive oil or cream, the same quantity of 
powdered mustard, a tablespoonful of vinegar, and two 
tablespoonfuls of scraped horse-radish, with a little salt 
to taste, must be stirred and beaten up together until 
thoroughly well mixed. Serve the sauce separately in a 
sauce tureen. It will keep for two or three days, or even 
longer if oil and not cream be used. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Green AppLe Prs.—Stew and strain the apples, grate 
the peel of a fresh leman, or rose-water and sugar, te 
your taste. Bake in a rich paste half an hour. 

Botrtep BatTreR Puppixe.—Two teacups of milk, foar 
eggs ; stir in flour until a stifS batter; a little salt, Let 
it boil nearly two hours. 


Carrot MARMALADE.—Boil one pound of carrots, and 
scrape off the outside; make syrup as for uther sweet- 
meats, only adding one ounce of ginger to one pound of 
sugar; boil it well, and strain till the carrots are quite 
clear. 

Dovesxuts.—Two cups of milk, one cup of butter, one 
of sugar, one of yeast, two eggs. Spice to your taste 
Flour sufficient to roll out. 

Gincer Cakes.—Mix one pound of flour and three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar. Rub into it half a 
pound of butter, two eggs well beaten, and one ounce of 
ginger, ground fine. Beat all well together, roll out the 
dough to the third of an inch thick, cut oat the cakes and 
bake them. 

Lemon CAKes.—Mix ten ounces of flour, five ounces of 
butter, and five ounces of sugar. Beat in the yelk of an 
egg; flavor with one small teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon, or a little sherry. Divide into cakes and bake 
them. 


Query Cakes —Take one pound of flour, dry it tho- 
roughly, and reduce one pound of loaf-sugar to a very fine 
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powder. Work one pound of butter toa cream, and mix 
it with the pound of sugar. Beat the whites of eight eggs 
for nearly half an hour, and beat them into the butter and 
sugar, then beat the yelks fur nearly half an hour, and 
beat them also into the butter, sugar, etc. Beat all well 
together, and then beat in the pound of flour, half a pound 
of currants (washed, picked, and dried), a grated nutmeg, 
and.the same quantity of cinnamon, and of mace also, if 
the flavor be liked, all in fine powder. Then divide the 
batter into little tins of a pretty shape; dust a little sugar 
over them, and bake them. 


Sponee Biscuits.—Beat the yelks of twelve eggs for 
half an hour, and beat in a pound and a half of sugar, 
very finely sifted. Beat it well until it rises in bubbles, 
Beat the whites to a strong froth, continue to beat them, 
adding them to the yelks and sugar, and add by degrees 
fourteen ounces of flour; grate in the rinds of two lemons, 
put them in long tin moulds, buttered, and bake them. 
Just before putting them in the oven dust sugar over 
them. They will require a moderately hot oven, and 
will take half an hour to bake. 


Ruvesars Jam.—Cut into pieces about an inch long (not 
peeled), put three-quarters of a pound of powdered Jump 
sugar to every pound of rhubarb, and leave till morning ; 
pour the syrup from it and boil till it thickens, then add 
the rhubarb and boil gently a quarter of an hour; tie 
down with tissue paper dipped in white of egg. It will 
keep good for a year, and is excellent. 

Ravsears Preserve.—To every six pounds of rhubart 
add six pounds of sugar and a quarter pound of bruised gin- 
wer; the rhubarb to be cut into pieces two inches long 
and put into a stone jar, with the sugar in layers, till the 
sugar is dissolved ; take the juice or syrup and boil it 
with the ginger for half an hour, then add the rhubarb 
and boil another half hour. 


Grxcer Briscurrs.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, turned to a cream, half a pound of white sugar, 
sifted. These to be well mixed ; then add the yelks and 
whites of three eggs, beaten separately, with two ounces 
of powdered ginger. These last mix gradually with the 
rest, Roll out thin and cut it into biscuits; bake them on 
tins in a quick oven. 


GooseBerry Foot. —Wash and pick one quart of goose- 
berries, put them into a stone jar, and, having covered it, 
let it stand in a saucepan of boiling water until the goose- 
berries are quite tender, and then pulp them through a 
horsehair sieve. Beat up the yelks of two eggs and the 
white of one. To these add by degrees a small quantity 
of milk and a little pounded sugar. After this, put in the 
pulped fruit, whisk it all up, and add gradually half a 
pint of cream (or milk, if cream be not plentiful), and 
sugar to taste. 

Another way.—The following is also an excellent receipt 
for gooseberry fool: A pint of gooseberries, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of loaf sugar; boil till quite in a pulp. 
then rub through a hair sieve; adda pint of good cream, 
and whisk quickly till it thickens; serve in a glass dish, 
This should be made two hours before required and kept 
in a cool place. r 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Prevent ARTICLES OF STEEL or [Row FroM Rvstina. 
—Oxygen is abundant in the composition of water and 
atmosphere} and that qaick-lime has an astonishing 
affinity for it is evinced by the practice of using a little 
powdered hime, tied up in muslin, to’beat out a minute 








portion of’ dust on the surface of polished steel or iron 
goods, such as fire-irons, fenders, and fronts of stoves of a 
superior quality, whea not in use, to prevent their rusting. 
A more delicate instance is that of the manufacturers of 
needles, watch-springs, cutlery, etc., who generally put 
a small packet of quick-lime in any box or parcel of pol- 
ished steel goods they may be sending to a distant cus- 
tomer, or with goods which they may put away as not 
likely to be wanted for some time, as security from rust. 
The following is very different, yet bearing upon the same 
principle: When bricklayers leave off work for a day or 
two, as from Saturday till Monday, they push their trowel 
in and out of the moist mortar, so that the bright steel 
may be smeared all over with a film of mortar, finding 
this plan an effectual remedy against rust. 


Picker Ecas.—At the season of the year when eggs are 
plentiful, boil some four or six dozen ina capacious sauce- 
pan, until they become quite hard. Then, after carefally 
removing the shells, lay them in large-mouthed jars, and 
pour over them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with 
whole pepper, allspice, a few races of ginger, and a few 
cloves or garlic. When cold, bung down closely, and in 
a month they are fit for use. Where eggs are plenti- 
ful, the above pickle is by no means expensive, and is a 
relishing accompaniment to cold meat. 


Goop anp Cueap PomaAtumM.~—One pound of lard, one 
large bottle of salad oil, and a sthall quantity of essence 
of bergamotte, ate the ingredients required. Pour boiling 
water over the lard and let it stand one night, then pour 
the water off and well beat the lard until entirely free 
from water, add the oil, and put it in the oven; when 
quite dissolved, pour in the scent (which may be increased 
if agreeable), pot it, and keep it well covered. This receipt 
will make a dozen or more moderately-sized pots. 


To Ciean STATUARY.MARBLE WHICH O11 Sports.—Lay 
on whiting as a paste; wash it carefully off with warm 
water and a sponge; polish with a soft fine rag. 

Another Way.—One-quarter of a pound of pearl-ash to 
be boiled two hours in two quarts of water, and laid on 
twenty-four hours; then to be washed off. 


To Remove Grease From CLotn.—Soft soap and fuller’s 
earth, of each half a pound; beat them well together in a 
mortar, and form into cakes. The spot, first moistened 
with water, is rubbed with a cake, and allowed to dry, 
when it is well rubbed with a little warm water, and 
afterwards rinsed, or rubbed off clean. 


Green Inx.—Take a solution of the neutral sulphate of 
indigo, and add to it a solution of bichromate of potash 
until the desired shade is obtained; then add a little mu- 
cilage. The sulphate of indigo is blue and the bichromate 
of potash yellow, and these two colors combined form a 
green. A solution of verdigris also forms a green ink; 
and so will a strong solution of the sulphate of copper, a 
decoction of fustic, andva small quantity of logwood. 

To Keep Burrer in WARM WeEATHER.—A simple mode 
of keeping butter in warm weather where ice is not handy. 
Invert a common flower-pot over the butter. with some 
water in the dish in which the butter is laid. The orifice 
at bottom may be corked or not. The porousness of the 
earthenware will keep the butter cool. 


CeMEST PoR MeTAL AND Giass.—The following cement 
will firmly attach any metallic substance to glass or por- 
celain: Mix two ounces of a thick solution of glue with 
one ounce of linseed oil varnish, or three-quarters of 
an ounce of Venice turpentine. Boil them together, stir- 
ring them until they mix as thoroughly as possible. The 
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pieces cemented should be tied together for two or three 
days and nights. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


Scperior Corres-CAkE.—Melted butter one pint, white 
sugar two pounds, maee quarter of an ounce, a teacupful 
of yeast, one quart of milk. Add flour s@fficient to make 
a stiff batter. Beat a little, then set it in a warm place te 
rise ; that is, make it up at night and iet it rise until 
morning. Then add one pound of raisins, work well 
through, and half fill your cake moulds. Let them bake 
half an hour in a hot oven. 

IxpiAN CAKEs.—Indian meal two cupfuls, wheat flour 
one cupful, cream half gill, white sugar half pound, five 
eggs, new milk half pint, a little salt, and a little baking 
sodg. Bake in a quick oven. 

PoraTo Frirrers.—Take seventeen large sized Mercer 
potatoes, grate them finely; when all are grated, add 
three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of flour, and one table- 
spoonful of salt; mix it well. Drop into hot lard or 
batter and bake until done. 

To Dyz Green.—Goods to be dyed green must first be 
dyed yellow, dried, and then immersed in a light blue 
dye. It can be darkened to suit your taste. This makes 
a beautiful green if done right. 

Brack Dye.—Take one ounce of ground logwood, one 
ounce of extract of logwood, quarter ounce of copperas, 
quarter ounce of blue vitriol, one ounce of pulverized nut- 
galls, to one quart of water. A few walnut-peels added, 
and also a little tan improves the color. Boil these in- 
gredients for half an hour. Strain, and put your goods 
therein. Leave them boil for one hour, moving them 
often to cause the dye to reach every place. 


DUTIES OF THE SICK-NURSE. 


ALL women are likely, at some period of their lives, to 
be called on to perform the duties of a sick-nurse,and 
should prepare themselves as much as possible, by obser- 
vation and reading, for the occasion when they may be 
required to perform the office. The main requirements 
are good temper, compassion for suffering, sympathy with 
sufferers, which most women worthy of the name possess, 
neat-handedpess, quiet manners, love of order, and clean- 
liness. With these qualifications there will be very little 
to be wished for; the desire to relieve suffering will 
inspire a thousand little attentions, and surmount the 
disgusts which some of the offices attending the sick-room 
are apt to create. Where serious illness visits a hovise- 
hold, and protracted nursing is likely to become neces- 
sary, a professional nurse will probably be engaged, who 
has been trained to its duties; but in some families, and 
those not a few, let us hope, the ladies of the family would 
oppose such an arrangement us a failure of duty on their 
part. There is, besides, even when a professional nurse 
is ultimately called in, a period of doubt and hesitation, 
while disease has not yet developed itself, when the pa- 
tient must be attended to; and, in these cases, some of 
the female servants of the establishment must give their 
attendance in the sick-room. There are, also, slight at- 
tacks of cold, influenza, and accidents in a thousand forms, 
to which all are subject, where domestic nursing becomes 
a necessity ; where disease, though unattended with dan- 
ger, is nevertheless accompanied by the nervous irritation 
incident to illness, and when all the attention of the 
domestic nurse becomes necessary. 
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In the first stage of sickness, while doubt and a little 
perplexity hang over the household as to the nature of 
the sickness, there are some things about which no doubt 
can exist; the patient's rcom mast be kept in a perfectly 
pure state, and arrangements made for proper attendance ; 
for the first canon of nursing, according to Florence Night- 
ingale, its apostle, is to “‘ keep the air the patient breathes 
as pure as the external air, without chilling him.” This 
can be done without any preparation which might alarm 
the patient; with proper windows, open fireplaces, and a 
supply of fuel, the room may be as fresh as it is outside, 
and kept at a temperature suitable for the patient's state. 

Windows, however, mast be opened from above, and 
not from below, and draughts avoided ; cool air admitted 
beneath the patient’s head chills the lower strata and the‘ 
floor. The careful nurse will keep the door shut when 
the window is open; she will also take care that the pa- 
tient is not placed between the door and the open window, 
nor between the open fireplace and the window. If cun- 
fined to bed, she will see that the bed is placed in a 
thoroughly ventilated part of the room, but out of the 
current of air which is produced by the momentary open- 
ing of doors, as well-as out of the line of draught between 
the window and the open chimney, and that the tempera- 
ture of the room is kept about 64°. Where it is neces- 
sary to admit air by the door, the windows should be 
closed ; but there are few circumstances in which good 
air can be obtained through the chamber door; through 
it, on the contrary, the gases generated in the lower parts 
of the house are likely to be drawn into the invalid 
chamber. 

These precautions taken, and plain nourishing diet, such 
as the patient desires, furnished, probably little more can 
be done, unless more serious symptoms present them- 
selves; in which case medical advice will be sought. 

Under no circumstances is ventilation of the sick-room 
so essential as in cases of febrile diseases, usually con- 
sidered infectious; such as typhus and puerperal fevers, 
influenza, hooping-cough, small aad chicken-pox, scarlet 
fever, measles, and erysipelas; al) these are considered 
communicable through the air; but there is little danger 
of infection being thus communicated, provided the room 
is kept thoroughly ventilated. On the contrary, if this 
essential be neglected, the power of infection is greatly 
increased and concentrated in the confined and impure 
air; it settles upon the clothes of the attendants and 
visitors, especially where they are of wool, and is fre- 
quently communicated to other families in this mauner, 


Under all circumstances, therefore, the sick-room should 
be kept as fresh and sweet as the open air, while the tem- 
perature is kept up by artificial heat, taking care that the 
fire burns clear, and gives ont no smoke into the room; 
that the room is perfectly clean, wiped over with a Jamp 
cloth every day, if bordered’ and swept, after sprinkling 
with damp tea-leaves, or other aromatic leaves, if car- 
peted ; that all utensils are emptied and cleaned as soon 
as used, and not once in four-and-twenty hours, as is 
sometimes done. ‘A slop-pail’’ Miss Nightingale says, 
“should never enter a sick-room ; everything should be 
carried direct to the water-closet, emptied there, and 
brought up clean; in the best hospitals the slop-pail is 
unknown.”’ ‘I do not approve,’ says Miss Nightingale, 
‘of making housemaids of nurses—that would be waste 
of means; but I have seen surgical sisters, women whose 
hands were worth to them something, down on their 
knees. scouring a room or hut, because they thought it 
was not fit for their patients: these women had the true 
nurse spirit."’ 








Evitors’ Sable. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


Tae family is God's institution for humau happiness, as 
well as for the highest moral culture this life affords. In 
the sanctuary of a virtuous home the tender affections of 
brother and sister are like the sweet May blossoms that 
not only shed beauty and hope on the opening year, but 
from which the best fruits of genius and the sweetest en- 
joyments of life have their source and culture. 

Among the life examples of-this love, so pure, yet so 
ardent, must be numbered the names of Eugenie and 
Maurice De Guerin. The Literary Remains of this Sister 
and Brother have been published in Paris, and latterly 
translated into English. We hope the work will be re- 
published in our country, as the high praises their writ- 
ings have won, and the beauty of the daily life Eugenie 
has pictured, cannot fail of having a warm welcome in 
the loving hearts of American girls. 

Moreover, the daily life of Eugenie, as seen in her Diary, 
appeals to the best sympathies of womanly nature, and 
will aid in awakening the powers and training the minds 
of young women, who feel any ambitious craving to do 
something that may make them famous. They will learn 
from the example of this self-sacrificing Sister, that the 
way of duty leads to the best fame of a woman. 

Eugenie was six years older than her brother Maurice, 
and their mother dyiag when they were children, the boy 
was ever afterwards the one precious treasure of his sister, 
calling forth her noblest powers of mind and the rich 
stores of her self-sacrificing love; next to her God, she 
loved this brother. 

The family of De Guerin was respectable and ancient, 
but reduced in circumstances ; Maurice was designed for 
the Church. But this idea was not realized, and he went 
to Paris for his education. There he became acquainted 
with the celebrated de Lamennais. But we will not go 
into particulars. He fell into the snares of infidelity, and 
the influence and prayers of Eugenie were, beyond ques- 
tion, the instruments, under Divine Providence, of saving 
him. 

Maurice was naturally of an affectionate disposition, 
fall of poetical aspirations and the ambitions of genius, 
but his health was delicate, and he Jacked concentration 
of purpose. The sister was far superior to her brother in 
steady strength of character which hopes on and works 
on in the way of duty. Her faith in his genius and her 
love and encouragement were really the incentives that 
drew out his best powers. The poems he wrote owed 
their beauties to her love and tender influences, as surely 
as the flowers owe their colors to the light and their 
freshness to the dews: She kept herself always with 
him, by means of her Diary. She wrote this primarily 
for her brother's eye only ; where he might read all her 
thoughts of the day; but afterwards she continued it, as 
we learn from the following, as if she had a prevision of 
the good it might do to other readers :— 

**Sometimes I say to myself, ‘ What is, or what will be, 
the use of these pages?’ They were only of value to him, 
to Maurice, who found his sister there. What does finding 
myself there signify to me? But if I find an innocent 
amusement there—if I find there a rest from the toils of the 
day—if, in order to place them there, I make up the nose- 
gays, gathered from my wilderness, in solitude, my 
events and my thoughts, given me by God to teach or to 
strengthen me, oh, surely there can be no harm in it! 
And if some heir of my celi should find them and meet 
with some good thought, which he may relish and be the 


better for, if only for a moment, I should have done good. 
I will do it. 
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No doubt, I dread the loss of time, that 








price of eternity ; but is it losing it to use it for one’s own 
soul and other people’s?”—1840. January 24th. 

This ‘‘Diary”’ is the -grand source of fame both to 
Brother and Sister. Maurice died in 1839; in 1840 his 
literary friends brought out a volume of his poems, which 
were highly praised by George Sand ; and then one sec- 
tion of the literary world, among whom was that notori- 
ous woman, claimed him as a free thinker. ‘‘ This stain 
on his brow’’—as Eugenie rightly considered it—distressed 
her beyond measure ; the chief care of her after life was 
to show that he had returned to his path in Christianity ; 
thus she guarded his memory; but the full brightness 
did not come to him yet. Eugenie died in 1848, and not 
till 1863, when her “ Diary’’ was published, with a new 
and revised edition of the ‘‘ Journal, Letters, and Poems” 
of Maurice, was the full measure of her earthly reward 
won. The French Academy awarded two grand prizes of 
three thousand francs each to the authoress who had been 
dead fifteen years ! 

Thus the fame of this devoted Sister will now serve to 
brighten the fame of the Brother she loved with such un- 
selfish devotion. Lovely in their lives, their memories 
are embalmed together, and their names will survive in 
Christian literature as long as goodness is loved and the 
affections of the heart live in humanity. It has been well 
said of Eugenie :— 

“Her strong effort to keep in sympathy with her brother 
had no doubt a tendency to brighten up her own faculties, 
that she might understand him and make him feel that 
she did so. She did not struggle to obtain the same 
species of knowledge; she probably soon saw that she 
would be distanced in that race. The sympathy was in 
the graceful, trne, yet poetical manner of viewing every 
object; a habit of looking at everything so as that she 
should never be dull or despicable in any way before 
him; above all, a clear-sighted view of the paramount 
obligations of principle such as he could lean apon, such 
as might be a silent rebuke to fickleness, while yet he 
should not be teased with unnecessary meddling.”’ 

But the charm of power that made Eugenie’s spirit capa- 
ble of such great influence, was a truly feminine endow- 
ment—goodness ; with this she overcame all obstacles. 
Loving the Supreme Goodness, she has left such perfect 
evidences of her true faith in Christ that, although 2 
Roman Catholic, her Protestant Reviewers are warmest 
in the praises of her piety. One of these says of her:— 


“ But it was on one side intellect, on the other religion, 
that gave this exquisite charm to the daily tasks of life, 
and made dull, lonely Le Cayla a paradise. It would be 
endless to give the extracts where her love for all living 
things shines out, her thanksgiving of the beauty and 
gentleness of lambs, her love of her dogs, her doves, her 
linnet; even her converse with a tiny little black midge 
that ran across her paper, and set her thinking of her own 
littleness in the eyes of God. The nightiagale and the 
grasshopper are her musicians, and their first notes of the 
season are always set down as great events; and one of 
her poems is on her childish prayer that the nests of little 
birds might be guarded, and the young ones saved from 
suffering.’* 


We wish we had room for some of the beautiful pic- 
tures of her outer and inner life. Here is one little rose- 
bad of happiness :— 

“No reading to-day. I made a cap for the little one, 
which took up all my moments. But provided one works, 
either with head or hands, it is the same in the sight of 
God, who reckons every work done in his name. I hope 
my cap may stand for an alms.”’ 

The young ladies of America are earnestly seeking for 
literary fame. We have the evidence before us, in many 
letters and manuscripts. Eugenie de Guerin won her fame 
by simply seeking, in all things, to do her duty. 
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THE WONDERFUL MYSTERY. 


Tue doctrine of the Trinity is the deep mystery of the 
Christian religion. In vain Reason argues and Science 
searches; if Faith in God’s Word be wanting, the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘ Three in One’’ will seem “ foolishness’’ or 
inexplicable. But when Faith is sincere, 4 familiar illus- 
tration or a touching comparison will often help the 
earnest seeker after the truth of this wonderful mystery 
more effectually to comprehend its meaning than would 
volumes of learned theological discussions. 

We have before us two simple illustrations of this pre- 
cious doctrine ; both written by women and for women, 
thus entitling them to our attention. The first was taught 
by Miss Brittan, our ‘‘ Bible-Woman’”’ in the Zenans at 
Calcutta. As the full account is in the “ Missionary 
Link,”’’ No. IX. of the series, those who desire to read it 
can send to us for the pamphlet. The other we insert. 
Written to comfort the anxious mind of a lady seeking 
for light on this vital subject of our faith, the tender 
teachings of this Poem may reach other burdened hearts 
and comfort other saddened minds, by indicating the 
“true light,’ and showing where it may be found, 

Epirress OF THE LaDy’s Book. 


THE TRINITY. 


O THov who thinkest it is hard 
To understand and know 

How the great God is the same Christ 
To whom we so much owe— 

And the sweet Comforter who came 
When Christ seemed to depart— 

Let me that seeming mystery 
Explain unto thy heart. 

Once, in my thoughtless early life, 
When I was but a child, 

I listened to temptation’s voice, 
And was by it beguiled ; 

I sinned against a cherished one, 
The mother I adored 

And worshipped as I worship now 
Only my risen Lord. 


I never shall forget her wrath— 
'T was anger without sin ; 

She fixed on me deep searching eyes 
That I dared not look in; 

And with a dignity that awed 
And terrified my heart, 

She said to me, ‘‘ Rebellious child, 
Go! from my sight depart !’’ 

I left her presence ansubdued, 
I would not say “‘ Forgive!”’ 

And yet I could not, while she frowned, 
In sweet contentment live 

For weeks, though dwellers in one home, 
We met as strangers meet, 

And yet she loved me, and I yearned 
To fall down at her feet. 


While I was wrong and she was just, 
Rebuke ce me from the sky: 

I sickened, and upon my couch 
Laid down methought to die. 

Then to me came a gentle one, ’ 
Pure as the saints above, 

And one of God’s own family, 
For her sweet name was Love. 

She smoothed my pillow, and in hers 
She held my feverish hand, 

And fanned me as a mortal’s brow 
By angel wings is fanned ; 

And when I waked to consciousness, 
When I that angel knew, 

There fell from my eyes purer tears 
Than drops of morning dew. 


It was my mother; she was stern 
When ‘gainst her I rebelled; 
But when I sickened, in her soul 
A holy pity welled ; 
And she came down from the high place 
Where she with Justice sate, 
To save me from the awful doom 
That seemed my coming fate. 





She was the same, yet not the same ; 
Two beings and yet one; 

I loved her gentler aspect best, 
It warmed me like the Sur ; 

Led by her love I at the feet 
Of her stern justice knelt, 

And uttered words of penitence 
That all my being felt. 


Aud since then she has been a Guide, 
A Comforter to me, 

The only pilot that I ask 
To guide me on life's sea, 

Excepting Him who holds the storms 
As signals in His hand, 

And waves them o’er the sea when He 
Wishes his barks to tand. 

Blest are the barks that are prepared 
Those signals to obey, 

And hasten to the shore with hope 
Instead of dark dismay. 

And while my mother’s at the helm, 
Wherever I may sail, 

I never will be unprepared 
For the home-wafting gale. 


Each day she lifts me nearer God, 
She is not first, but last, 

The worship that I gave her ouce 
Belongs now to the past, 

For she has lost herself in Christ, 
And tears her soft eyes dim 

Whene’er I offe- her the love 
She says belongs to Him. 

Oh, if one mother can be three— 
The Just, the Fond, the Guide, 

Shall the Almighty be bat one— 
The One from whom all hide? 

For all wou!d in His presence feel 
A guilty, dreadful awe, 

Because each one has broken part 
Of His most holy law. 


God never sent a Son to die 
The Just for the unjust; 

He was Himself the Crucified— 
In less I could not trust. 

My mother could have sent to me 
A sister or a friend, 

But it was greater love that brought 
Herself o'er me to bend. 

Justice is the great mind of God, 
Love is his tender heart, 

And they who think Him only just, 
Behold Him but in part. 

The Father sat a Judge enthroned, 
Till, seeing man undone, 

His Mercy took a human form 
And called itself the Son. 


And when that Merey dropt the blood 
That our veins should have shed, 
When He arose who for our sins 
Laid three days with the dead, 
Each breeze that came down from the sky 
And passed o'er earth's green sod, 
And seemed to whisper as it moved, 
Contained the Voice of God. 
For God's Voice is the Comforter, 
The Spirit that would bring 
All who have sinned against the Law, 
Beneath the Gospel’s wing.— 
O thou who never hast believed, 
Let Farru be eyes to thee, 
And in the Holy Trinity 
One only God thou ‘It see! 

My Morner’s Inrivence.—‘“‘I left college without a 
faith, without a belief in anything—in God, in human 
freedom and accountability, in the Bible, in the divine 
institution of the Sabbath, in immortality; and yet so 
much better had been the true patient yearning love of a 
mother whose orthodoxy I despised, but whose influence 
Icould not shake off, that I left without an evil habit 
which could be criticized by her or by any one.'’—Light 
in Darkness. 


Tue Tree Crvinizer.—' For one, I confess to the long- 
entertained belief that, if woman had not been constituted 
with more humanizing tendencies and a more trustful 
faith than man, religion could have had but little hold 
upon mankind, and civilization would never have been.”’ 

The Family, Eli K. P~ice. 
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DIMINUTIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


In that excellent work, ‘English, Past and Present," 
by Rev. Dr. Trench, the learned author shows how the 
language has suffered loss by omitting the feminine ter- 
minations of words in ess. He gives many examples of 
the use of these terminations; from the Bible of Wiclif he 
takes teacheress, singereas, servantess, neighboress, sin- 
neress ; from Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Chapman, Fuller, Drayton, Milton, Addison, he gives us 
pedleress, victoress, ministress, flatteress, discipless, au- 
ditress, cateresa, detractress, hucksteress, tutoress, and 
Sarmeress, from Lord Peterborough, Letter'to Pope. Dr. 
Trench observes that many more might be brought to- 
gether; we have omitted many. 

It is not, therefore, an innovation, inventing a new way 
of writing or speech, when we desire to see these term!- 
nations revived whenever the two sexes are, to any con- 
siderable extent, employed in the same pursuit. For in- 
stance, in teaching; as our system of public schools now 
recognizes young women as its most efficient agents, 
while yet men are, employed, both sexes often in the 
same school. If the title Teacher were confined to men 
and Teacheress to the women (as the title Actor and Ac- 
tress are to the sexes), the language would be rendered 
more direct and definite, and this adds dignity to speech. 
We have sought out and arranged a catalogue of words 
ending in ess now in use in our Dictionaries as feminine 
terminations. We have introduced a few never before 
used, because the professions, or offices, were never, till 
within this century, held or exercised by women. For 
instance, Professoress ; no lady in England or America 
But in Vassar College 
We hope they will 


has held this important office. 
ladies are eligible to this dignity. 
not usurp the man’s title; but, following the analoyies of 
our lauguage, assume their own womanly style—Pro- 
Sessoress. 


LIST OF FEMININE NAMES AND TITLES OR PROFES- 
SIONS ENDING IN ** Ess.’’ 


PROFESSIONS, PURSUITS, EPITHETS. 


Masculine. Feminine. h Masculine. Feminine. 
Actor Actress. | Professor, Professoress.* 
Adulterer. Adulteress, Scholar. Scholaress. 
Arbiter Arbitress. |Seulptor. Sculptress.* 
Author. Authoress, |Songster. Songstress. 
Doctor. Doctress. |Shepherd. Shepherdess. 
Hunter. Huntress, Sorcerer. Sorceress. 
Instructor. lustructress. (Steward. Stewardess. 
Janitor. Janitress, Tailor. Tailoress. 
Monitor Monitress, | Teacher. Teacheress. 
Painter Paintress.* | Traitor. Traitress, 
Postmaster, Postmistress. |Tutor Governess. 
Porter Portress. Waiter. Waitress. 
Preceptor. Preceptress. 

TITLES OF OFFICE, RANK, RESPECT. 
Abbot. Abbess. Jew Jewess. 
Ambassador. Ambassadress. Marquis. Marchioness. 
American Americaness.* Mayor. ayoress, 
Ancestor, Aucestress, Mister or Mr. Mistress, or 
Baron Baroness | Mrs. 
Benefactor. Benefactress. | Patron. Patroness. 
Briton Britoness Protector. Protectress. 
Canon. Canoness. President. Presidentess.* 
Chieftain Chieftainess, | Priest. Priestess. 
Deacon Deaconess Prince. Princess, 
Director. Directress. Prior Prioress. 
Druid. Druidess. Prophet. Prophetess. 
Earl. Countess. Python. Pythoness. 
Enchanter. Enchantress. (Seer. Seeress. 
Emperor Empress. Sultan. Sultano, Sulta- 
Giant Giantess, ness. 
God ( Heathen) Goddess. Viscount. Viscountess. 


Inheritor Inheritress. 


* Words thus marked are now introduced for considera- 
tion. 











VARIETIES. 


A Sournern lady living at Wetumka, is manufacturing 
black sewing silk for her own use. She has her own silk- 
worms and her own mulberry trees to feed them. Both 
thrive well, and the silk is said to be excellent. 


Woman's Genius. — Bulwer, in one of his rambling 

apers, speaking of men, pronounces their works—intel- 
ectual, artistic, and literary, superior to the men them- 
selves; and that they never realize the idea of excellence 
they form, or to that effect. Then he adds:— 

‘* Now, if men be inferior to their work, I think the re- 
verse is true of women, They are invariably better than 
anything ow paint, or write, or model, or compose. 
Women, too, I suspect, work with far less strain on their 
faculties than man; and part of that natural easy toue, so 
fascinating in their writings, is a result of this.’ 


How To Treat Men,—Men are too often just what they 
are assumed to be; treat them as men of honor, such they 
will be; treat them as knaves, such also will they be. | 
meant not to affirm that there is no such thing as abstract 
truth or principle; far from it; but I do mean to say that 
where the moral sense is weak, far more is gained by 
treating men as though we trusted, than as though we 
doubted. It is the unconscious tribute paid all the world 
over, to honor and virtue.—Notes of Hospital Life. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


UnceraAtTeD Sore Movtn or Curprex.—This affection 
differs from common thrush or thrash in the formation of 
ulcers on the gums, inside of the cheeks, etc. The ulcers 
appear perhaps oftener than otherwise on the gums, and 
the ulceration sometimes progresses to such an extent 
as to destroy the gums, leaving the teeth more or less 
exposed. 

The symptoms are—heat of the mouth, an increased 
flow of saliva or spittle, an offensive breath, swelling of 
the upper lip, with enlargement and tenderness of the 
glands beneath the jaws. The gums are swollen, red or 
vivlet-colored, readily bleeding to the touch, and covered 
with a layer of grayish pulpy matter. Ulcerated sore 
mouth voecurs for the most part in weakly children who 
have been badly nourished and exposed to damp and 
eold. 

The treatment of this disorder should consist in wash- 
ing the mouth frequently with cold water, and occasion- 
ally with a solution of the chlorate of potash. The 
mouth should be gently cleansed five or six times a day 
with cold water, and the potash solution should be 
applied once or twicea day. The latter should also be 
given internally, as it seems to have specific powers in 
changing the morbid condition of the general system 
upon which the ulceration of the mouth depends. The 
dose of chlorate of potash is five grains dissolved in a 
little sweetened water. 

While these remedies are being used, the general health 
of the little sufferer should not be neglected. It should 
be warmly clad, nourished with milk, and wholesome, 
digestible food, and kept as much as possible in a pure, 
dry atmosphere. Whenever the weather and other cir- 
cumstances will admit of it, the patient should have the 
benefit of the outdoor air and sunshine.—Dr. John 8. 
Wilson, M. D. 


Cueckine PEeRsPrRATION.—Multitudes of women lose 
health and life every year, iu one of two ways; by busy- 
ing themselves in a warm kitchen until Weary, and then 
throwing themselves on a bed or sofa, without covering, 
and perhaps in a room without fire; or by removing the 
oufer clothing, and perhaps changing the dress fora more 
common one, as soon as they enter the houce after a walk 
or a shopping. The rule should be invariable to go at 
once to a warm room and keep on all the clothing at least 
for five or ten minutes, anti) the forehead is perfectly dry. 
Iu all weathers, if you have to walk and ride on any oc- 
casion, do the riding first.—Dr. W. M. Hall, M. D. 


To ovrk CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
“The Brother’’—* I Loved a Bird’’—** The Lost Glove’’— 
“My Best Friend’’— “ Mother’’—and “My Wedding 
Day."’ 

We have not room for the following: ‘The Wind’— 
“My Idea’’ — “ Breathing’’— ‘Fifteen Years Ago'’— 
‘Heart Pleasures’’—‘‘ My Vows'’—*“She Faded-as the 
Rose’’—‘‘ My Last Sleighride’’—‘‘The Answer’'—-"' The 
Stolen Kiss’’—** Lines’'—*" The Isle of Wight’’—*“ Little 
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Jessie Grant’'—‘ Harry's Stratagem,’’ ete.—‘‘ Eva Stan- 
ley’’—‘‘ The Violet’’—*‘ Our Church and its Members’’— 
“The May-Day Promise’’—*‘‘ The Resurrection of Spring”’ 
—‘‘Impromptu Lines’’—“ How I Came to Fight a Duel’’— 
“Red Hair’’—“ Blow, Breezes, Blow’’—“ The Voice of the 
Wind”’—“ Song’’—‘‘A Lovely Little Cousin’ (we are 
crowded with poems)—‘‘ My Birthday’’—‘‘ Growing Old” 
—and ‘‘The Last Cent.”’ 
We have other MSS, on hand. 


u> ¢ ay , 
Witerarp dotices. 

From Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

THE REFUGEE. By Herman Melville, author of ‘*Ty- 
pee,’’ ‘*The Two Captains,’’ etc. A well-written story of 
Revolutionary times. The story opens in a quiet New- 
England village, but after a few chapters, it is transferred 
to England, and then to France. Various historical 
characters are introduced in the course of the narrative. 

THE FORSAKEN DAUGHTER. A sensational story, 
which will attract and engross the attention of many 
readers. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Wood, author of ‘‘ Oswald Gray,’’ ‘‘ Verner's Pride, 
This well-known authoress seems to have entirely re- 
written—revising, altering, and improving—her work 
entitled ‘‘ The Earl’s Heirs,’’ which her publishers have 
issued under the name of ‘‘ Lord Oakburn’s Daughters."’ 


By Mrs. Henry 


” ete, 


From Biancaarp & LEA, Philadelphia :— 

A DICTIONARY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. By Robley 
Dunglison, M.D., LL. D., Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine, etc., in the Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia. The book before us is a thoroughly revised 
edition of this well-known work. Its contents are greatly 
modified and augmented. It contains a concise explana- 
tion of the various subjects and terms of anatomy, phy- 
siology, pathology, hygiene, pharmacy, surgery, etc. ; 
notices of climate and mineral waters; with the accent- 
uation and etymology of the terms; besides many other 
matters of interest to the medical student and practitioner, 
It is so constituted as to be a French as well as an English 
Medical Lexicon. 

From Liprincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

NOTES OF HOSPITAL LIFE—/rom November, 1861, to 
August, 1863. ByaLady. It hardly needed the honored 
name of Bishop Potter to give popularity to such a work 
as this; and yet we thank bim for his beautiful “ Intro- 
duction,’’ as it depicts with such truthful eloquence the 
merits of the writer. The lady has done for our. Military 
Hospitals what Florence Nightingale did for the English 
in the Crimea, with this great advantage on the American 
side: our soldiers are shown to be patriots and heroes 
because they are men; the British private never rises 
above the soldier. We hope this book will be republished 
in England. It is the best commentary on the moral in- 
fluence war may exercise over character we ever read. 
Philadelphia has been the City of Hospitals for the last 
forty months, and we may reckon here our Florence 
Nightingales by scores. This book is the first effort to 
show the feminine influence of goodness in subduing the 
roughest and hardest aspects that cruel warfare can 
stamp on man’s nature. It is a work of absorbing in- 
terest, written in a style that, as Bishop Potter truly 
remarks, abounds “‘ with felicities of thought and expres- 
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sion, vivid pictures of incidents and life-like sketches of 
character: they are full of spirit, of wisdom, and right 
feeling.’’ (See page 464.) 

THE FAMILY AS AN ELEMENT OF GOVERNMENT. 
Read before the American Philosophical Society, January, 
1864. By Eli K. Price. This ‘* Discourse’ of fifty pages 
contains the true wisdom that most huge folios lack, and 
therefore become waste paper. If the thoughts, argu- 
ments, and sound philosophic conclusions embodied in 
these pages could be transmuted into our laws and influ- 
ence the lives of our people, there would be no danyers of 
degeneracy of character or decay of public virtue. Mr. 
Price has gone to the fountain-head of moral goodness, 
and shown the sacredness of the family relation and the 
importance of a just estimate of womanly influence. (See 
page 463.) 


From Harper & Brotruers, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, and Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia:— 

VANITY FAIR. A Novel without a Hero. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. In three It is very 
seldom, indeed, that we find upon our table such perfect 
specimens of typography and binding as this edition of 
‘Vanity Fair.” The type is large, and printed with im- 
maculate clearness, upon delicately tinted paper of the 
finest quality ; and the cover, green and gold, is a model 
of simple elegance which will charm all possessors of 
Of the novel we need say nothing. Its repu- 


volumes. 


pure taste, 
tation is already made; and the recent decease of its 
author has brought it fresh to the memories of those who 
have already perused it, and created an eager desire for 
its possession in those who have yet to enjoy the pleasure 
of reading it. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. LYMAN 
BEECHER. An Autobiography. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Beecher. In two volumes. Vol. II. About a 
year since we had the pleasure of announcing the first 
volume of this wofk. We now have the concluding 
volume; and find that the interest so strongly excited in 
the first, is not only sustained but augmented in this. 
This portion of the work is devoted principally to a his- 
tory of his public life and deeds; beginning with his® 
withdrawal from the pastorship of the church in Litch- 
field ; proceeding with him to Boston, and from thence 
to his labors for the establishment of a theological semi- 
nary in Cincinnati; with the events of his subsequent 
career up to the time of the quiet, peaceful close of his 
life. The part which he took in important questions 
which arose in the church of which he was a prominent 
minister, is described fully. There are some touching 
descriptions of his home life, and occasional illustrations 
of his rare and genial humor. A good man has gone to 
his rest; and none can read this record which he has left 
behind him without being profited. 

THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING FACULTIES IN 
THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL; or, Things about 
Home, and How to Make them Instructive to the Young. 
By Warren Burton, author of ‘‘The District School as it 
Was,”’ ete. It is not always best to judge of a work by 
its sizeand pretentious appearance ; for in that case this 
neat yet unobtrusive little book would be passed by, and 
fail to receive its just dues. We have given it a careful 
examination, and unhesitatingly recommend it to the 
attention of all parents and teachers. Its suggestions are 
original, if anything so commonplace, so sensible, so 
exactly what every one ought to think of yet seldom 
does, can be claimed as original. Not only are the ideas 
advanced comparatively new, but they are eminently 
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simple and practical, the carrying out of which cannot 
fail to be a pleasure as well as a profit to both pupil and 
teacher. 

SCIENCE FOR THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY. Part 
Ill. Mineralogy and Geology. By Worthingtog Hooker, 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
Yale College; author of “ Natural History,’’ etc, The 
third of this series of excellent works has made its ap- 
pearance. Its style is simple and direct, like that of its 
predecessors ; its information is reliable; while the in- 
terest of the text is increased by numerous illustrations. 

TONY BUTLER A Novel. The hero of this novel isa 
generous, impulsive, but penniless young Irishman, with- 
out apy special intellectual qualifications, who, after 
various adventures signalized by blunders on his part, 
joins Garibaldi’s army in Italy, and retires to find a fine 
country seat in England, a large income, and a pretty 
wife all ready for his acceptance, The book is an enter- 
taining one, and has some finely-sketched characters. 

METHOD OF PHILOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By Francis A. March, Professor of 
the English Language, and Lecturer on Comparative 
Philology in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. This is an 
excellent book of study for the young writer who aims at 
clearness, correctness, and elegance of style. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, and Linpsay & BLakrston, Philadelphia :— 

THE HAND-BOOK OF DINING ; or, Corpulency and 
Leanness scientifically considered. By Brillat-Savarin, 
author of the ‘‘ Physiologie de Gout.’’ Translated by L. 
F. Simpson. This work, by one of the most noted of 
French physicians and philosophers, contains many use- 
ful hints concerning food, digestion, etc. He discourses 
pleasantly yet philosophically upon food, proving himself 
equally at home in history and in cookery. Every one 
with a superabundance or a lack of fat should study this 
work, for he gives certain instructions for their attention. 

THE MYSTICAL ROSE; or, Mary of Nazareth, the Lily 
of the House of David. By Marié Josephine. This is an 
exquisitely planned and beautifully written poem of the 
life of Mary the mother of Christ. It is divided into seven 
books taking for their subjects “‘The Mysteries,’ “The 
Trials,’’ ‘‘The Holy Infancy,’’ ‘‘ The Exile,’’ “‘The Mira- 
cles,’’ ‘‘The Passion,’’ and ‘‘ The Glories.’’ The appear- 
ance of this book is pleasing. The type isclear, the paper 
tinted, and the binding attractive and neat. 

From Dick & Fitzcrratp, New York, through Liprry- 
cotr & Co., Philadelphia :— ' 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NEW YORK 
DETECTIVE. Edited by Dr. John B. Williams. The nar- 
ratives of this book, which claim to be based upon truth, 
are exceedingly ingenious, and will engrosg the reader’s 
attention. 


From Rosert Carter & Brorners, New York :— 

THE TWO VOCATIONS; or, The Sisters of Mercy at 
Home. A Tale. By the author of the Schinberg-Cotta 
Family. The continuous power of this writer is wonderful. 
Her books are, each and all, instinct with that peculiar 
interest which attaches her readers to the author as though 
they were her intimate friends. Hence the same warm 
welcome awaits every book. And we are not disap- 
pointed. The power of Godliness when wielded by the 
pen of genius seems irresistible. We feel the beauty as 
well as the worth of goodness, and we love the writer 
who can thus show us the pleasures of duty. This isa 
charming book for family reading and for young girls. 














NED FRANKS; or, The Christian Panoply. By 
A. L.0.E. This little work, like all the lessons which the 
writer gives, is excellent. The value of truth is the object 
of the story, which is made very interesting, and boys will 
not easily forget the teachings. 


From T. 0. H. P. Buryuam, Boston, through Lippixcorr 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. A Novel. 
G. Trafford, author of ‘‘Too Much Alone,” ete. This 
house never publishes any but the best of novels, And 
this work is no exception. Its hero, albeit an agreeable 
gentleman, proves himself subject to certain human fail- 
ings which authors are not usually given to accrediting to 
their herves. Nonecan failto be pleased with the heroine, 
or to like the story, though all will regret its mournful 
ending. 


By F. 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 


From Leonarp Scorr & Co., New York :— 
EDINBURGH REVIEW: January, 1865. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW: January, 1865. 

NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: January, 1865. 

These numbers are: in the usual vigorous style of these 
celebrated Reviews. Those who would keep abreast of 
the literary tide need the aid of these works. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE: February, 1865. An ex- 
cellent number. 


~ Goden's Br pair. 





A Most appropriate plate—‘“‘The Firsteof May,’’ that 
beautiful Spring month—the month of flowers! Our en- 
graving represents the dressing of the May Queen, and 
expresses all that we could say on the subject. 

Our Fashion-plate is expressive of the season. Added 
to which we have, of a later date, the fashions from the 
great house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., an exclusive 
privilegg, The dresses from this house will not be ex- 
poséd for retail sale until this number reaches our sub- 
scribers. We give three engravings from this celebrated 
establishment. 

Our Tinted plate consists of work for ladies exclusively. 

**Good News.’’ We recommend it not only on its merits 
as an engraving, but also for the beautiful story that 
illustrates it. 

The Literary matter in this number will compare with 
that of any other American magazine. In addition to 
which, our subscribers have the engravings extra. 


We have at last had a delay. The influx of subscribers 
was too much for us. We were obliged to keep some 
orders back for almest a week; but after all, the letters 
we receive on this subject are complimentary to us. We 
would feel like making a delay when none was necessary 
to receive such letters as we do, complaining of the non- 
receipt of the Book; but we do not do it intentionally. 
The demand has been too great for the supply, and this 
is the whole secret of the matter. We may also mention 
that our orders for Photographs have far exceeded our 
efforts to supply them. Day and night have our printers 
and artists been employed to meet the demand. We 
expect in future to do better. 
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Taayxs! THANKS! TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS.—Our increase 
has been greatly beyond our fondest anticipations. We 
supposed, but how ridiculously it now appears, that if we 
advanced our price our subscription would fall off, but 
such has not been the case. About twenty persons have 
requested their money returned, but they will come back 
again. The idea was that we would not return the 
money, but would prefer sending the Book at their price ; 
but they forget that the Lady’s Book’s rules are like those 
of “the Medes and Persians, which alters not’’—we find 
that those who appreciate the Lady’s Book are willing to 
pay a price for it that will allow the publisher to live. 
And these we thank most heartily. 





Dip our subscribers see the Fashion Editor’s advertise- 
ment on the cover of our last number? She can supply 
almost enything that is wanted by a lady. 


Ovr Simon, who is not at all backward in coming for- 
ward, perpetrated another good thing a day or two since. 
As he anda friend were standing on the corner, a fine- 
looking horse passed leisurely by. ‘‘ That horse isa happy 
creature,’’ said his friend, ‘‘for he’s got no notes to pay 
to-morrow.’’ ‘‘ Not so happy as you suppose,” replied 
Simon, “for he’s got his checks and drafts to meet.’ 


“Home on A Furioves.’’—We ask attention to the 
advertisement on our cover of this beautiful picture, cer- 
tainly in design and execution it has never been sur- 
passed. The paintcr is Schussele ; the engraver, Sartain— 
two names high on the pinnacle of Fame. It will adorn 
the home of every soldier and civilian. It should be in 
the home of every fami!y where gratitude is felt for the 
brave defender of his cvuntry. It is a truly American 
picture, and the handling of the subject itself, independent 
of its patriotism, is worthy the great artist who designed it. 


AN article appeared in the Ledger of this city—‘“‘ Steal- 
ing from the President’s House by a Literary Lady of 
Philadelphia.’’ We condemn this article because it does 
not say who the literary lady was; and most of our 
“literary ladies’ have been to Washington within the 
last six months. Now who was it, Mr. Childs? Answer, 
or be visited by the most indignant set of “‘ literary ladies’’ 
you eversaw. They are indignant, and justly so:— 

“She is said to be the authoress of several books and 
much poetry, and, in consideration of her ‘high standing 
in Philadelphia,’ was discharged after yielding the pro- 
perty to the rightful owners.” ‘ 

Thus says the article. Now what says Mr. Childs to our 
requesi to give us the name? 





Few persons are aware of the immense business done 
by those who are termed News Agents, Some few years 
ago the trade was in its infancy, but now it numbers 
amongst its firms wealthy men; but the greatest of all is 
“The American News Co.," of New York. We copy the 
following from the Evening Post :— 


“Ten years ago, the whole amount of business done by 
the wholesale news-agents did not probably exceed in 
amount the sum of $750,000 yearly. At present, cash 
receipts of the American News Company in this city for 
the sale of newspapers, magazines, books, and stationery, 
for the eleven months ending with the 31st of December 
last, have reached the sum of $2,226,372 83. We learn 
from the office of that compaay that probably forty mil- 
lions of newspapers were handled within that time by 
persons in the employ of the company, of whom seventy 
were constahtly occupied in getting them in, charging, 
distributing, and shipping them. For wrapping paper 
and twine, with which to pack this enormous mass, the 
company paid $12,000,”’ 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Italian Opera at the Academy.—Just as we are writing 
our “‘Column,”’ the announcement is being made in flam- 
ing capitals, that the Italian troupe of Max Maretzek in- 
tends to give our citizens two whole nights of Italian 
opera at the Academy. Magnanimous Max! After giving 
all sorts of small towns a surfeit of the institution, to treat 
the musical metropolis of Philadelphia in that way. But, 
never mind, Max, we are learning to get along without 
you! The German Opera is our institution, until we can 
once more have an Italian troupe of our own; and we 
have yet to learn, in any event, whether maccaroni is any* 
better than pretzels. So you see, Max, we are educating 
our taste in that way. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for May. —Our May num- 
ber is ready, redolent of Spring and daisies. The music 
is appropriate to the season, and we are satisfied that our 
friends will pronounce the number one of the best yet 
issued. The especial feature of the number is the last 
new set of waltzes by Strauss, which we publish entire, 
and with a beautifully engraved title-page to match, 
This alone in the music stores would cost 50 cents, and 
we give other music besides. The Monthly is now in its 
third year, and, as we have before said, it is now estab- 
lished upon as secure a basis as any periodical pub- 
lished. The following is a list of the contents of the 
various numbers so far published this year:— 


Contents of the January double number— 

The Bells of Aberdovey; beautiful transcription by 
Brindley Richards, and equal to Warblings at Eve. 

Snow Castles ; charming romance by Ascher. 

Christmas Bells; fine duet and chorus, by Stewart, com- 
posed expressly for the Monthly. 

Another Year: new song composed for the Monthly by 
the author of At the Gate, etc. 


Contents of the February number— 

Chorus of the Moissonneurs, from the new grand opera, 
Mireille, arranged by Kruger, for good players. 

To-Morrow, beautiful new song by Glover. 

Young Folks’ Waltz, easy and pretty. 

Contents of the March number— 

Oh Would that my Heart, new song by Balfe. 

Holloway Polka, by Karl Reden. 

Chorus of the Magnanarelles, from Gounod’s Mireille, 
arranged by Brinley Richards. 


Contents of the April number— 

Odalisque Galop, from Donizetti’s Opera Don Sebastian, 
which has been so successfully performed this season. 

The Orphan’s Prayer, quartette arranged from Badare 
zewska’s beautiful melody, for the Monthly. 

Arcadia Waltz, composed for the Monthly. 


The price of the above four numbers is 40 cents each, 
excepting the January pumber. which is 50 cents; or the 
four will be sent anywhere, free of postage, for $1 50. 
Yearly terms $4 00 per annum, two copies $7 00, in ad- 
vance. Every one sending in a club of six subscribers at 
$3 50 each, is entitled to a free copy for the year. All 
orders must be sent addressed to J. Starr Holloway, Pub- 
lisher Jfusical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—We can also send these new songs, 
ete. Mother, is the Battle Over? Mother Waiting for the 
News; Beautiful Valley ; At the Gate; Among the Roses; 
Forget Thee, by Balfe; 0 Ye Tears, by Abt; Down by the 
Whispering Sea, duet; Arcadia Waltz; Moss Basket 
Waltz; Holloway Polka; Chancery Hill Schottische. 
Each 30 cents, or any eight for $2 00. Address, as above, 

J. Stark HoLLoway. 
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SALE oF AN IMPERIAL WARDROBE—-A Curious CcsToM.— 
The Paris correspondent of the London Court Journal 
mentions a singular “‘sale’’ that had just taken place at 
the Palace of the Tuileries. The custom is a singular 
one, established by the royal ladies of the Tuileries long 
before the great Revolution, acceded to by the Empress 
Josephine, continued under the Restoration, maintained 
by the Princesses of the House of Orleans, and kept up 
with great spirit under the present reign. The writer 
says:— 


“A long gallery, which runs along the basement story 
of the Palace, looking into the garden opposite the Prince 
Imperial’s winter walk, is fitted up from one end to the 
other with oak wardrobes. This is called the defroque 
of the palace. It is here that the refuse dresses and cast- 
off wearing apparel of the royal and imperial ladies who 
have succeeded each other for the last hundred years ia 
their occupation of the Tuileries, are invariably borne 
when rejected from the floor above. These wardrobe cup- 
boards, numerous and extensive as they are, get generally 
well filled during the year, and when the four seasons are 
considered thoroughly over, a sale is made of the whole, 
when every article is priced beforehand, and visitors are 
admitted to view and purchase without the observance of 
further ceremony than the presentation of an invitation 
card from one of Her Majesty’s attendants, to whom the 
privilege of granting them belongs. 

“The sale is called in the present day the ‘ Retour de 
Compeigne,’ but has been known under other appella- 
tions during former reigns—‘ Sacrifice de Fontainebleau,’ 
*Caprices de St. Cloud,’ ‘ Joies de la Malmaison'—accord- 
ing to the place whence the Court returned to spend the 
winter in Paris, and which has varied with every sove- 
reign. 

“The sale of the regal wardrobe of the Tuileries is con- 
ducted on the strictest principles of equity. The shutters 
of the long galle.y are closed, and it is lighted up from 
one end to the other by lamps and candelabras, so that 
the light is stronger than it would be were daylight ad- 
mitted, as the ceiling is low, and the windows sunk deep 
in the wall. Every article is ticketed, and of course no 
deviation from the original decision can possibly be 
allowed. 

** A long line of stretchers are placed all down the mid- 
dle of the gallery, the doors of the wardrobes on either 
side are flung open, and the visitor, walking slowly down 
one side and returning by the other, makes choice of what 
may suit her taste, and, inscribing the number it bears 
upon a card, hands the latter to the attendant in waiting 
at the door, and departs, The stretchers are occupied by 
the shawls and mantles, the wardrobes by the dresses, the 
shelves by the under linen, while a sort of counter at the 
further end of the gallery is filled with the champignons, 
on which are exhibited the bonnets and headdresses. 

“Tt isa curious sight, and would satisfy both the laugh- 
ing and crying philosopher with equal food for reflection. 
The history of the whole year may be followed by the 
costumes thas discarded by Her Majesty. The visits of 
prince and princess, the occasions of ceremony, the do- 
mestic undress, the fresh and piquant attire for the woods, 
the splendid raiment for the receptions of state are all 
drawn out in array before the greedy eyes of the ravenous 
bargainers, who turn them over indifferent to all but the 
price demanded. This, as usual, is not determined by the 
real value of the object, but by the ideal value attached 
to it by the wardrobe-women, in consequence of some cir- 
cumstance attached to its history, or simply by reason of 
their own approving taste. 

“The proceeds of the sale are given ostensibly to the 
poor, but are generally bought up by the valets and 
women of the wardrobe, who dispose of what remains 
unsold to the great dealers in Paris, who again sell them 
to their customers at immense prices.’’ 


We are happy to announce a new work by our cele- 
brated contributor and excellent novelist, Marion Har- 
land. The title will be ‘‘Husbands and Homes.’’ This 
announcement will set the reading community on the 
look out for something rare, and they will not be disap- 
pointed. 

Seven-Tairty U. 8. Loay.—Weagain ask the attention 
of our subscribers to this Loan. What better investment 
can be made? 





ReGIsTeRED Letrexs.—We wish our subscribers could 
understand this humbug; and why the postal authorities 
continue it, is to us inexplicable. It should be blotted 
out from our post-office laws. It isan atrocious take in, 
and if you ask any one in authority in post-office matters, 
they will tell youso. We take no notice of any letter 
said to have been sent to us containing money by a regis- 
tered letter. The sender must look after it himself. If 
your office is a postal money order, send an order ; if not, 
procure a draft. Don't inclose money in presence of any 
person. Do it secretly, and take the letter to the post- 
office yourself. 


Tue Lancaster (Wis.) Herald seems to say what we 
know, and what we would like to say ourselves, but that 
it is said so much better by our friend the editor :— 

{Ladies often ask our opinion as to what is the best, 
most useful and most entertaining magazine for women, 
and we invariably answer, ‘ Godey’s is the best, because 
it gives us all needful information in the cut and style of 
dress outfits for ladies and children, with instructions for 
making up all sorts of wares, including needle-work, 
knitting, embroidery, and every other useful and orna- 
mental work of the household. Godey is just as useful 
for the kitchen, nursery, and garden, as for the parlor. It 
is for the ladies, what the Scientific American or Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is for men, an intelligent companion 
which cannot fail to improve its associates, and make 
them vastly better and more useful as citizens, neighbors, 
and heads of families. Asa reading bovk, each number 
of Godey is stored with well-written articles, some of a 
light kind, some of a substantial.’ ’’ 


Patent DupLex E.uipric on Dovsie Sprixe SKIRT.— 
This skirt is really the one thing to be desired. Previous 
to this invention, ladies complained that their skirts were 
stiff, unyielding, and heavy, and it is doubtful whether 
the fashion would have maintained its ground under the 
severe and adverse criticism to which it was subjected, 
had uot Mr. J. W. Bradley come to its aid with his New 
Patent Duplex Elliptic Spring Skirt. Substituting two 
lighter wires for the old thick and heavy one, this gentle- 
man united them by a diagonal plaiting of cotton, thus 
introducing 2 wonderfully strong but light, elastic, and 
flexible hoop, capable of enduring any amount of crush- 
ing and doubling without the slightest damage to its 
shape. See advertisement in another portion of our Book, 


Wuewn a gentleman in China feels desirous of taking 
unto himself a wife, he sends to the paternal head of some 
family containing daughters for specimens of the sizes of 
their feet, with the prices attached. One foot is valued at 
perhaps two thousand dollars, the next smallest at five 
thousand, and so forth, according to the market. After 
the foot (of the lady to whom it belongs) is chosen, she is 
sent ina sedan chair to the intended husband’s house ; he 
meets her at the door, looks into the vehicle to take a view 
of the fair one, and if she suits his taste he admits her. As 
soon as she passes his threshold she becomes his lawfal 
wife, but if he likes not the lady he shuts the door, and 
she is carried whither she came. 


UNPARALLELED ImprpENce.—A person playing at one of 
our theatres ‘‘ sensational parts,’’ as the playbill informs 
us, which means, we understand, from those who have 
seen the lady, parts that require the scantiest wardrobe, 
announced a complimentary benefit to be given her by 
the “citizens of Philadelphia,’’ who had seen and been 
gratified by her performing. Our name was signed to 
said card, along with many other of our most respectable 
fellow-citizens. We never signed any such document. 
We never saw the person perform; and if our taste re- 
mains as it is at present, we never shall attend any pers 
formauce of any such person, 
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Caorce VoLumes.—Price of the elegant ‘‘ Artist's edition’’ 
of “Enoch Arden,” illustrated by Hammatt Billings, is 
$4 50. Price of the Cambridge edition of ‘‘ Enoch Arden,”’ 
which includes ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field,’’ ‘‘ Sea Dreams,’ and all 
Tennyson's late poems, is $1 50. This edition aiso has 
viguette illustrations by Billings, and is very beautiful. 
Address J. E. Tirton & Co., Boston, the publishers, for 
either of these editions; they will send them post-paid. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

L. A. Gofty, Esq.: Sir—You would much oblige an 
old subscriber if you would publish a receipt for making 
rusks. My father is a Pennsylvanian, and always declares 
that the housekeepers of that State make better rusks than 
those of any other. i would also like a receipt for mak- 
ing good old-fashioned brown bread. By so doing, you 
will much oblige Anna M. E. M. 

Will anybody furnish a receipt that we may publish it 
for the benefit of our correspondent and others? Ladies 
should be communicative with their receipts. They are 
particularly so in the Old Country. Every lady having a 
good receipt, should send it to the Lady’s Book. 





A poor widow, and very fond mother, obliged to work 
very hard to support her children, could not spare much 
time to caress them during the day, but when night came, 
she would gather them around her, and lavish many en- 
dearments on them. Said the baby, one night, ‘Ma, what 
makes you hate us of days, and love us of nights?’”’ 





Wuew Joseph Bonaparte first came to this country, he 
travelled with quite a nuinber of attendants. On one oc- 
casion, stopping at a hotel, he was well entertained, and 
was quite profuse in his compliments to mine host. In 
the morning, when the landlord made out the bill, he put 
in every item he could think of; yet when he added it up, 
he did not think that the total was high enough for an 
ex-monarch to pay. So he reviewed his bill and added a 
few more items. Yet still it did not seem enough. So he 
added one more—‘‘To kicking up an infernal fuss gene- 
rally, $50,’’ and that seemed to satisfy him. 


ADVANTAGES OF Cryinc.—A French physician is out in 
a long dissertation on the advantages of groaning and 
crying in general, and especially during surgical opera- 
tions. He contends that groaning and crying are the two 
grand operations by which nature allays anguish ; that 
those patients who give way to their natural feelings more 
speedily recover from accidents and operations than those 
who suppose it unworthy to betray such symptoms of 
cowardice as either to groan or cry. He tells of « man 
who reduced his pulse from one hundred and twenty-six: 
to sixty, in the course of two hours, by giving full vent 
to his emotions. If people feel at all unhappy about any- 
thing, let them go to their rooms.and comfort themselves 
with a loud bohoo, and they will fee! a hundred per cent. 
better afterwards. In accordance with the above the ery- 
ing of children should not be greatly discouraged. If it 
is systematically suppressed the result may be St. Vitus’ 
Dance, epileptic fits, or some other disease of the nervous 
system. What is natural is nearly always useful; and 
nothing can be more natural than the crying of children 
when anything occurs to give them either physical or 
mental pain. Probably most persons have experienced 
the effect of tears in relieving great sorrow. It is even 
curious how the feelings are allayed by free indulgence 
in groans and sighs. Then let parents and friends show 
more indulgence to noisy bursts of grief on fhe part of 
children as well as of older persons—and regard the eyes 
anu anouth as safety valves through which Nature dis- 
charges her surplus steam. 


WE receive many letters requesting us to attend to 
business—which does not concern us; and also letters 
making inquiries for the writer’s benefit, but no stamp for 
an answer. If an answer is required where the letter 
concerns only the writer, a stamp must be sent. 


War is a washerwoman like grief? 
Because she wrings men’s bosoms. 


37* 





Tue Fasuion Epiror.—We must really beg of our sub- 
scribers not to address letters for the Fashion Editor to 
Mrs, Hale. She has nothing to do with that department, 
and probably knows as much about it as the person so 
addressing knows of the sentiments of U. 8S. Secretary 
Seward. 





On reading the following notice the ladies are supposed 
to see us with a screen before our face. It is from the 
Flemington (N. J.) Gazette :— 


“ Godey has in the past excelled, in’ his desirable and 
widely-sought-after publication, and now, as we review 
the first number of the new year, we are led to exclaim 
‘Tis finished,’ ‘he has fought the good fight,’ henceforth 
for him is laid up blessings innumerable from every fair 
lady throughout the land. Godey has a peculiar, and 
withal a very interesting way, of winning the good graces 
of the women; he will print his ‘ Book’ for that ostensi- 
ble purpose. We men do not find attraction in the fancy 
dress patterns, cut of cloaks, and make of hats ; but Oh my! 
if it doesn’t come, how the women sigh! And when the 
mail announces the welcome messenger, there is a uni- 
versal shout of praise from the female portion of the 
domestic circle, and for a time the lord of the mansion is 
nowhere when ‘Godey’ is around. Let the fellow have 
his sway, say we, for he richly deserves it, in the publi- 
cation of one of the most valyable magazines in this 
country.”’ 

Tue Money Order System and Drafts. If your office is 
a money-order office, get one from your postmaster for the 
amount you wish to send us. If it is not, then try and 
procure a draft. These are the most safe methods of re- 
mitting. If you send a draft, please pay the premium 


on it. 


How To Dress ror A PHorogrRaPH.—A lady or gentie- 


* man, baving made up her or his mind to be photographed, 


naturally considers, in the first place, how to be dressed 
so as to show off tothe best advantage. Let me offera 
few words of advice touching dress. Orange color, for 
certain optical reasons, is, photographically, black. Blue 
is white; other shades or tones of color are proportion- 
ately darker or lighter as they contain more or less of 
these colors. The progressive scale of photographic color 
commences with the lightest. The order stands thus: 
white, light-blue, violet, pink, mauve, dark-blue, lemon, 
blie-green, leather-brown, drab, cerise, inagenta, yellow- 
green, dark-brown, purple, red, amber, morone, orange, 
dead black. Complexion has to be much considered in 
connection with the dress. Blondes can wear much 
lighter colors than brunettes; the latter always present 
better pictures in dark dresses, but neither look well in 
positive white. Violent contrasts of color should be espe- 
cially guarded against. In photography, brunettes pos- 
sess a great advantage over their fairersisters. The lovely 
golden tresses lose all their transparent brilliancy, and 
are represented black; whilst the “bonnie blue e’e,”’ 
theme of rapture to the poet, is misery to the photo- 
grapher; for it is put entirely out. The simplest and 
most effective way of removing the yellow color from the 
hair, is to powder it nearly white; it is thus brought to 
about the same photographic tint as in nature. The same 
rule, of course, applies to complexions. A freckle quite 
invisible at a short distance is, on account of its yellow 
color, rendered most painfully distinct when photo- 
graphed. The puff-box must be called in to the assistance 
of art. Here let me intrude one word of general advice. 
Blue, as we have seen, is the most readily affected by 
light, and yellow the least; if, therefore, you would keep 
your complexion clear and free from tan and freckles 
whilst taking your delightful rambles at the seaside, dis- 
card by all means the blue veil, and substitute a dark- 
green or yellow one in its stead. Blue tulle offers no more 
obstruction to the actinic rays of the san than white. Half 
a yard of yellow net, though not very becoming, will be 
found very efficacious, and considerably cheaper than a 
quart of kalydor. The cause of freckles is simple enough. 
It is nothing more than the darkening of the salts of iron 
contained in the blood by the action of light. A freckled 
face is, therefore, an animated photograph. 


Dr. LamBeie, the eminent Paris physician, says an 
electric shock is sure to save anybody dying from the 
effects of chloroform. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CIRCULAR PUZZLE. 


Winn 





Tus is made of moderately stiff writing-paper. Draw 
with compasses three circles, all of the same size—about 
two inches and a half in cireumference—and cut a line 
half way across the middle, and half way from the top 


Fig. 2. 








and bottom ; then fold the corner a at the dotted line over 
towards the face of the front, and over the reverse way to 
the back, b. In the second circle, cut through the outside 
in the form of a square as in Fig. 3, and fold over c and 


Fig. 3. 














d as in Fig. 2; insert the end into the centre of the former, 
and open them ont; then fold over the coruers a, 3, e, 
and J, and insert these into the third circle, Fig. 4. Having 





first cut out the cross lines in the centre, open them out, 
and the three will be completely bound together as one. 
Care must be taken not to crease the dotted lines more 


Fig. 4. 








than is necessary ; to be complete they should show as 
little as possible. The puzzle is, for any one to take it to 
pieces, or to connect the circles together without seeing 
how it is done. 


‘*My cousin once had a rather weak-brained domestic, 
who was very fond of ‘Dutch cheese’ made from ‘clab- 
ber’ milk. She obtained permission one day to make 
some, and, shortly after, my cousin had occasion to use 
some butter, and went to the pantry, where a pound had 
been left on a plate. But, behold! it was gone. She sum- 
moned her servant—‘ Delia, what did you do with that 
butter that I put here?’ Turning her head to one side, and 
looking rather sheepish: ‘I put half of it in my ‘ Dutch 
cheese.’ Mistress, severely: ‘What did you do with the 
other half?’ Maid, deprecatingly: ‘1 put that in too.’ 

*“‘On another occasion, when dinner was the old-fash- 
ioned noonday meal, she complained of a scarcity of stove- 
wood, saying she had to ‘ pick up chips all the afternoon 
to get dinner with.’ ”’ 


“FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND GaRDEN.’’—This ele- 
gant illustrated volume is devoted to the cultivation of 
flowers and ornamental plants in all situations—green- 
house, parlor, and garden. It is the only full and reliable 
work-on the subject published. It is issued by J. E. Tin- 
ton & Co., Boston, who will mail it post-paid. Price $3 00. 


Tue Dearn-watcn.—The “ death-watch”’ is a very com- 
mon inmate of our hotses. Among those who are unac- 
quainted with the habits of insects, there is a common 
superstition that the strange ticking sound often heard in 
old houses is a sign of approaching death. This noise, 
however, is caused by a small beetle, which, during its 
boring operations, rubs the neck and chest together, by 
which means this (to some persons) terrible omen is pro- 
duced—a fact which, if more generally known, would 
save a world of causeless anxiety and uneasiness. In the 
larve state these insects do great injury to our furniture 
and the woodwork of old houses, which they gnaw con- 
tinually. When captured, this beetle feigns death with 
the strangest pertinacity, p.oferring, it is said, to suffer 
death under a slow fire rather than betray the least sign 
of vitality. The ‘‘death-watch,”’ on account of its retired 
habits, mintte size, and dark color, is very seldom seen ; 
and as there are often several individuals working at the 
sane time in their boring operations, the sound seems to 
proceed simultaneously from opposite directions, thus 
adding to the superstitious terror wherewith by some per- 
sons it is regarded. It is nothing larger than a good-sized 
flea. 

War is a four-quart measure like a side-saddle ? 

Because it holds a gail-on. 

What is the sun by trade? 

A tanner. 

‘*‘Darty Eventne Mait’”’—A lover calling on his sweet- 
heart. 
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DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss, Avchitsct, Philadelphia. 




















work, either brown or dark-colored stone, will be highly 
ornamental to any locality. 
Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, 
Office No. 154 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 









Our Superior NEEDLEs.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a mutch finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 


+ superior article. 
c 
- + +-———————1__. Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 


passed last winter :— 


SESEESRSESSEESE 














Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
: : ay vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 
Description.—A side entrance, B vestibule, C aisle, D News dealers may receive their packages at the same 


entrance porch, E nave, F vestry, G chancel, H library, | rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
I side aisles, J north transept, K south transept. may pay separately for each package as received. 

The above design is very beautiful, and suitable for the 

: i" a : ; Mvsic Received :— 

Episcopal. It is drawn in plain elevation, and when a — - 

iewed fi ree d will be mer edi ; From D. P. Fauld, Louisville, Ky. :— 
viewed from the ground will be much shortened in height. The Fairy Bell Waltz. 
st is designed with much care, and if built of rubble stone- Idlewild Serenade. 


GROUND PLAN. 
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Harz Uproorep tx Five Mrixvres, sy rae Use or Up- 
HAM’S DEPILATORY PowpeR.—This powder has been found 


highly beneficial and of great use to ladies who have been © 


afflicted with superfluous hair, principally when its growth 
has been confined to the upper lip and side of the face, 
giving a masculine turn to the whole features. It will 
be found to be a great addition to the toilet, as the use of 
any sharp instrument is entirely avoided, and the hair is 
removed in five minutes after its application, without in- 
jury to the skin. 

Mailed to any address for $1 25. 8S. C. Upnam, No. 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AGencies.—We have no agents, and no persons solicit- 
ing subscribers for us. Let this be remembered. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

H. B. C.—Sent box February 20th. 

Miss J.—Sent box 20th. 

Mrs. J. A. M.—Sent articles 20th. 

Mrs. W. A. P.—Sent pattern 20th. 

E. H. H.—Sent lead comb 20th. 

J. M. L.—Sent pattern 20th. 

M. J. D.—Sent lead comb 20th. 

Mrs. A. L..—Sent pattern 21st. 

Dr. R. D, J.—Sent pattern 2ist. 

L. T.—Sent lead comb 21st. 

W. D. A.—Sent lead comb 2ist. 

L. P. C.—Sent lead comb 21st. 

8. M.—Sent lead comb 21st. 

J. K.—Sent lead comb 21st. 

W. K.—Sent lead comb 21st, 

J. W. C.—Sent lead comb 2ist. 

B. C.—Sent lead comb 2st. 

G. E. R.—Sent worsted 21st. 

Dr. 0. P. R.—Sent box by express 27th. 

Miss G. J.—Sent articles 28th. 

A. E. C.—Sent zephyr 28th. m 

N. F. J.—Sent articles 28th. 

E. A. R.—Sent package March 4th. 

E. F. H.—Sent pattern 4th. 

8. E. K.—Sent pattern 4th. 

P. M. T.—Sent pattern 4th. 

J. H.—Sent pattern 4th. 

J. R. V.—Sent pattern by express I1th. 

A. W. M.—Sent package 11th. 

A. E. W.—Sent gloves llth. 

8. E. O.—Sent zephyr 11th. 

J, W. R.—Sent Berlin wool 11th. 

C. M.—Sent delaine 11th. 

L. F. K.—Sent hair chain 11th. 

J. H. F.—Sent hair jewelry 11th. 

M. C.—Sent hair charm 11th. 

W. 8. D.—Sent lead comb 11th. 

T. H. P.—Sent lead comb I1th. 
. G.—Sent lead comb 18th. 
. A. 8.—Sent lead comb 18th. 


R.—Sent lead comb 18th. 
R.—Sent box 21st. 
A. K. 0.—We do not publish “ Enigmas’.”’ 


7 


B. 4G. 

M., A. § 

T. 8.—Sent lead comb 18th. 
J. 

M. R. 





Georgiana.—Send your number to the office and get 
another for it. Such accidents will happen. You mistake. 
It has nothing to do with the type-setters, etc. 

Anna, Litchfield, 11.—Send name and address, and we 
will do the best we can. We cannot understand whether 
the letter is real or not ; the signature is so singular. 

Miss L. A. H.—Mrs. Gertrude J. Cary, 1532 Spruce St. 

V. P. H.—You ask, “ Why is it called ‘The Century 
Club’? We know no other reason, except it is about a 
century behind the times. . 

Marion Harland.—One of our correspondents writes us 
about an early story by this lady. We have mislaid the 
letter; will she please write again? 

Mrs. B. B.—What an idea! Why, ef course we take 
“ greenbacks’’ for their full value. Glad to get them. 
They may not be at par in California, but they are here. 

Miss S. P. 0.—When a lady meets two gentlemen with 
whom she is on bowing or other acquaintance, one bow 
will do for the two, or the reverse when a gentlemen 
meets two ladies. 

Miss J. O. P.—As it is conceded in all polite society 
that woman is man’s superior, she should bow first. 

Mrs. R. L.—Cannot answer your ietter, as you only 
give the town. Write to Fashion Editor, and inclose a 
stamp; mention town, county, and State. A month too 
late to be noticed in April number. 


§ ashions, 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo, 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account, 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments ; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MAY. 

Fig. 1.—A very light Russian gray silk, trimmed with 
bands of blue silk edged with black lace arranged taste- 
fully on the edge of the skirt. Tunic skirt of gray silk, 
with front of blue silk. Thetunic is quite long at the 
back, cut in points in front, and trimmed with blue and 
gray fringe. The corsage is made with revers, trimmed 
with rows of black lace; vest of blue silk. Coat sleeves 
trimmed with bands of blue silk, edged with black lace 
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Fancy cap of black and white lace, trimmed with blue 
ribbons. 

Fig. 2.—Ceeur de melon-colored silk dress, trimmed on 
the skirt with a very deep puff, looped over with bands 
and loops of scariet velvet. Square corsage, with short 
sleeves trimmed with scarlet velvet. Guimpe, with long 
puffed sleeves made of French muslin and Valenciennes 
inserting. The hair is rolled from the face and arranged 
in a waterfall atthe back. A scarlet velvet ribbon passes 
round the head and is tied just over the waterfall. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of buff poplinette, trimmed on the edge 
of the skirt with a fluted ruffle of black silk sewed on in 
festoons, and headed by a very heavy chenille cord. 
On each breadth the cord is arranged in a bunch of three 
loops. Thecorsageis plain and round, and trimmed with 
thick chenille cord. Coat sleeves, with cuff edged with 
cord, The hair is rolled from the face, and a bunch of 
small curls conceals the front parting. A tuft of bright 
flowers is placed on the left side of the head: The back 
hair is dressed in a bunch of curls on one side, and a bow 
on the other. 

Fig. 4.—Green Spring silk figured with black. The 
skirt is opened on each side, and a gore of white alpaca 
or silk letin. Each side of the gore the skirt is trimmed 
with a fancy black and white silk and velvet braid, 
sewed on in a Grecian pattern. Tight corsage, with 
square tail faced with white silk in the Continental style. 
Pufple silk bonnet, with fall of black lace; inside trim- 
ming of scarlet flowers and white blonde. 

Fig. 5.—Rich dinner-dress of Violine-colored silk, but- 
toned down the back with black velvet buttons. The 
skirt is edged round with a rich plaiting of black che- 
nille. Thecorsage is trimmed with very elegant chenille 
and gimp ornaments. Petticoat of Violine-colored silk, 
trimmed with a flounce of appliqué lace. Very deep 
collar and sleeves of appliqué lace. Coiffure of green 
velvet ribbon. 


FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 
(See engravings, page 400.) 

Fig. 1.—White silk bonnet, having the puffs separated 
by bands of green silk, The trimming is formed of black 
lace, black and green feathers, and a black lace butterfly. 
Jet pendants fall over the edge of the bonnet. The inside 
trimming is of white blonde, green feathers, and scarlet 
velvet. The strings are of wide green ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Blue silk bonnet in the fanchon style. Crown 
of white tulle, trimmed with blue feathers and black 
ribbon; fancy black velvet rosettes are dotted over the 
front of the bonnet. Long jet pendants edge the front, 
also droop over the crown. The inside trimming is of 
pink roses, blue grass, and white blonde. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


At this season of the year, when persons are obliged to 
make additions to their wardrobes, a few hints respecting 
the making up of goods is generally acceptable. 

With regard to dresses, we may confidently state that 
double skirts will be worn in thin materials. Cut skirts, 
so much in vogue a few years ago, have again been re- 
vived, and arein great favor for Organdies and other wash 
goods. The skirt is cut off just below the knee, and two 
extra breadths are allowed forthe lower part. The upper 
edge of the lower half of the skirt is hemmed, a cord is 
run in to form a ruffle, and the deep flounce is then read- 
justed to finish the skirt. This same style is very suitable 





for barége or silk goods, and the joining is generally con- 
cealed by a fluting or puffing of ribbon or silk. 

The most convenient style of corsage for wash goods 
is to have a little fulness at the waist, plain on the 
shoulders, and made up without any lining whatever. 
This of course necessitates a nice corset cover, and we 
have lately seen a very convenient and simple pattern 
just brought out by Mme. Demorest. The back is a plain 
basque, the front is also a basque, but has a little fulness 
at the waist. It is of course low on the neck, and finished 
with a short sleeve formed of a single puff. The advan- 
tage of this basque is, that the body can be kept in place 
by the skirt bands. 

Drawn waists are also being made up for wash dresses. 
In some the cords run lengthwise, and in others across, 

Tarlatane is a favorite material for thin waists, and is 
exceedingly light and pretty either puffed or drawn with 
cords. Tall persons are wearing round bodices with wide 
waistbands and buckles, but short persons had better avoid 
them, as they have the effect of shortening the waist. A 
new style of waist has appeared, with broad bands and 
buckles on the top of the sleeves, and at the lower edge 
of the sleeves, as well as round the waist. 

For rich silks made with double skirts, the latest style 
is to have the body and upper skirtin one piece. They 
are gored to fit the waist without pleats, and are exceed- 
ingly wide round the edge of the skirt. 

Looking over the large collections of patterns just made 
up by Mme. Demorest, we noticed the sleeves to be rigor- 
ously of the coat shape, but trimmed in many novel and 
pretty styles suitable both for wash and other. goods. 
Cords and tassels trim very many of the Spring sleeves, 
and as very pretty ones can be obtained of cotton, they 
can be used on wash dresses, 

Some new patterns for bodices have appeared. One 
very suitable for silk or travelling dress goods, is made to 
button down the shoulder and slanting from the shoulder 
to the waist. On each side of the froht is a tiny pocket, 
and at the back is a very pretty and fanciful tail, which 
can be trimmed plainly or richly to suit the taste of the 
wearer. 

Another waist suggesting the Spanish corsage, is suit- 
able for most any material. The point or corsage is de- 
fined by a ruffle of the material, a fluting of ribbon, or silk 
or quilling of lace, velvet, ora braid. Above this, run- 
ning to the throat, are narrow straps of velvet, braid, or 
else tucks. The sleeves are of the coat style trimmed to 
match the corsage. This is one of the newest and prettiest 
of the Spring styles. Some charming girdle and corsage 
patterns for young ladies have also been brought out, 
which would greatly add to the beauty of a thin summer 
dress. Any of the above patterns can be furnished by our 
Fashion Editress. 

The little sack dresses will still be worn by children. 
It is a convenient, simplastyle, and admits of a variety 
of trimming. Another style has the front of the skirt 
and corsage in one piece. This style can be made up per- 
fectly plain, or the gored front piece can be edged by a 
fluted ruffie. If something more elaborate is required, the 
tablier or gored piece can besformed of tucks and inserting. 

Piqué sacks richly braided or embroidered, will be 
worn in the street. Magic ruffling, Tom Thumb fringe, 
and braiding will be extensively used for the ornamen- 
tation of children’s dresses. 

Little girls from six years upwards, are wearing half- 
fitting paletits of piqué or silk, trimmed with narrow 
velvet, or braid and buttons. Falling loops of velvet 
ribbon or braid form epaulettes to the sleeves. 
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Side trimmings are now considered in good taste. A 
novel and pretty style is to edge the skirt with a band of 
silk or velvet ; two rows of the same graduated, are car- 
ried up each side. The distance between the side stripes 
at the bottom should bea half yard. Bands of velvet or 
silk with rounded or pointed ends, are then laid across 
and caught on each side With a large button. This ladder 
trimming is very effective. 

Another style of trimming for running round the skirt 
is a border of linked horseshoes, cut out of silk or velvet, 
and the nails in the shoes represented by large buttons. 

Loops of ribbon arranged in the fan style on a skirt are 
very pretty for a grenadine or barége dress. 

The new piqués and organdies are extremely fresh and 
beautifal both in colors and designs. We see light green, 
China blue, Russia leather color, maize and violet striped 
with wh'ce. Others are figured with lovers’ knots, lace 
designs, angles, triangles, feathers, lozenges, diamonds, 
squares, linked rings, fox heads, bouquets, horseshves, 
butterflies, bugs, birds, parallel lines, Grecquea, and every 
other imaginable design. Some of these devices are small 
and dotted over the material; others are very large, and 
form borderings and tablier patterns for robes. The body 
is printed to match the skirt, and frequently a shawl or 
sack, also printed to match, comes to complete the suit. 

A pretty style for making up a piqué is to have the cor- 
sage made with short points behind and before, and a row 
of loops formed of black alpaca braid, arranged close to- 
gether and falling over the skirt asa fringe. The same 
trimming can be repeated around the throat. The braid 
should be soaked in warm water, constantly renewed for 
a day to prevent the dye staining the dress. 

The assortment of cambrics this season is particularly 
good, We noticed one of a white ground with black 
squares scattered over it, which was exceedingly effective. 
Another very pretty one was of buff ground with an oc- 
tagon figure half violet and half brown, having in its cen- 
tre a Maltese cross of scarlet. 

The mohairs are mostly of broken and plain checks of 
all the pretty Spring colors, and the much admired black 
and white combinations. 

There are two styles of alpacas this season, the glacé 
and the plain. They are of good quality and new shades, 
and we know of no nicer material for a travelling or demie 
toilette dress than an alpaca. 

In thin wool goods, we noticed clouded silky grounds 
with large silk spots of a bright color, contrasting well 
with the gray ground. 

Besides the ever fashionable spring checked silks of the 
daintiest colors, there are others of delicate shades of 
green, blue, or violet, shot with white. 

Another style of silk of very rich quality is studded 
with bright stars peeping through grayish-looking clouds, 
dashed with bright streaks. Other silks have feathers, 
butterflies, or wheat ears thrown over them. 

The most elegant grenadines are of white grounds with 
gorgeous betterflies of life size flitting over them. 

Among the Spring novelties in lingerie at Mr. Vogel's, 
1016 Chestnut Street, are some new handkerchiefs having 
corner pieces and borders formed of alternate blocks of 
pink and white cambric neatly stitched on. Mauve, black 
and blue, are also most gracefully combined in other styles. 

The most attractive novelties, however, are wreaths of 
black lace representing flowers tied with a bow and ends. 
They are intended for the trimming of dresses, one wreath 
for each breadth. “On a maize, violet, white, or pink silk, 
nothing could be more effective and stylish. 

Black lace medallions have also been brought ont for 
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parasols. These are Jaid on each division of the parasol, 
which should be covered with white or some very light 
color. They are much more beautiful than the entire 
covers of former seasons, 

The new gloves are of very light shades, quite high on 
the wrist, and finished with a pinked seallop. 

The latest tieis abouta yard long and three inches wide. 
It is formed of gauze; blue, for instance, with a white 
stripe on each edge and ends, heavily fringed with white 
and blue, Others brilliant with beads and bugles, and 
finished with rich tasseled ends, are very fashionable. 

The Pompadour style of headdress is very generaliy 
adopted by young ladies. A very large graduated rat or 
roll is laid over the front of the head, and the hair is 
brushed over it d la Chinoise. To many this style of coif- 
fure is exceedingly becoming. The hair is sometimes 
crimped and arranged in the same style. 

What we should term the horse-tail style has been 
adopted by a few young ladies (and we are happy to say 
but by very few) for evening wear. The frout hair is 
either rolled or dressed & la Pompadcur, and the back is 
tied with a bright ribbon, and allowed to fall unrestrained 
over the shoulders. Flowing locks read well in ‘poetry, 
and sometimes look well in a picture, but for an evening 
party they are positively disgraceful. 

Fancy ball pins of every description are worn. One 
ball is fastened to the pin and the other attached te an 
elastic, which is taken off to allow the pin to pass through 
the hair, and then readjusted to fasten it. Combs of fan- 
ciful styles continue to be worn, and among the new ones 
we saw some having three long, feather-like pieces of 
mother-of-pearl arranged as a Scotch plume, and caught 
on to the gilded top of the comb by a jewel. 

Talking of jewels, we know of no fashionable ornament 
more devoid of beauty than the long, rock crystal ear- 
rings now exhibited. They remind one of the pendants 
attached to the old-fashioned glass chandeliers, and are 
no prettier. We cannot imagine they can be at all popu- 
lar. Long ear-rings do not seem to take well here, though 
made up in very beautiful and quaint designs. 

Nets of ali kinds are worn. Some of the newest are 
covered with steel or gilt spangles, or else large crystal 
beads. 

The present mania seems to be for beads and glittering 
trimmings of all descriptions. Cover your dresses, cloaks, 
and dark bonnets with jet, steel, gilt, or fancy colored 
beads. Pour over your evening dresses, bonnets, neck 
ties, flowers and plumes, any quantity of dew-drops, 
icicles, rain-drops, crystal and satin beads, and you will 
be dressed @ la mode. 

In lieu of the net, some married ladjes have adopted a 
bag of bright silk or velvet, either plain or ornamented 
with beads. These are drawn into the form of a net by 
an elastic, and fastened to a comb, taking the place of the 
waterfall. It is a convenient and dressy style of coiffure, 
and as the bag can be stuffed with a roll or horse-hair, it 
is of but little consequence if Nature has been sparing of 
her gifts. 

The latest novelty for the hair consists of vows and 
curls of spun gold. Humming birds and flies are still 
worn in the hair, also snow-white butterflies striped with 
scarlet or gold. 

Bonnets are now but mere half handkerchiefs trimmed 
with flowers and ribbons. Straws have also appeared 
minus crowns. The Patti sack, of which we give a eut in 
the present number, is one of the prettiest Spring styles 
fora young lady. In our next we will treat of bonnets 
and cloaks. FASsgsION. 
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J. W. BRADLEY'S 


NEW PATENT 
Duplex Elliptic (or Double) Spring Skirt. 
WESTS, BRADLEY, & CARY (late J. I. & J. O. WEST), Sore 


Proprietors and Manuracturers, 97 Chambers and 79 and 81 Read. 
Streets, New York. ’ 


THIS INVENTION consists of DurLex (ortwo) Exurpric Steer Sprinas, ingeniously 
BRAIDED‘TIGHTLY and FIRMLY together, EDGE to EDGE, making the TOUGHEST, most FLEX- 
IBLE, ELASTIC, and DURABLE SPRING ever used. They seldom BEND or BREAK, like the 
Single Springs, and consequently preserve their PERFECT and BEAUTIFUL SHAPE TWICE 
as LONG as any other Sxrrr. 

THE WONDERFUL FLEXIBILITY and great COMFORT and PLEASURE to any Lady wear- 
ing the DupLex E.iipric Skirt will be experienced particularly in all crowded Assem- 
BLies, OPERAS, CARRIAGES, RAILROAD Caks. CourcH Prews, ARMCHAIRS, for PROMENADE 
and Hovse Dress, as the Skirt can be FOLDED when in use to OccUPY a small PLACE as 
a Srtk or Musuin Dress. ; 

A LADY having enjoyed the pleasure, comfort, and great convenience of WEARING 
the DupLex Exuiptic Sree. Spring Skirt for a SINGLE DAY will never afterward wil- 
lingly dispense with their use. For Cui.preN, Misses, and Youne Labigs, they are 
SUPERIOR to all others. 

THEY are the best qua.ity in every part, and unquestionably the LIGHTEST, most 
DESIRABLE, COMFORTABLE, and ECONOMICAL SKIRT ever made. 

FOR SALE in all First-cuass Stores in this Crry, and throughout the Unirep 
States, HAVANA pE CuBA, Mexico, Sourm America, and the West Inpigs. 

Na 
cuipPt ge INQUIRE FOR THE DUPLEX ELLIPTIC SKIRT. 








A NEW ARTICLE. 


IN BE DD Es 


STUCK LIKE PINS. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


| 
J. ENGLISH & CO., Feckenham. 
| 
| 





The advantages of this new plan are as follows— 


Ist. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2d. The great saving of time in taking the 
needle from and returning to it. 

3d.*The impossibility of losing the needles or 


| 
| 
| spoiling them by frequent handling; each one 
| being so secured as to render it impossible to 
fall out until taken for use. 

We have abandoned the use of the Bijou Nee- 
| dle-case, this plan being so far preferable. 
| Price of 100 Needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent 
stamp to pay return postage. 


| Address L. A. GODEY, 
| 





N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


LADIES can wave their hair beautifully with those 
Canyen. No Heat used, and consequently no injury tothe! Wholesale purchasers can be supplied at trade 
air. fe , 

; rices with these Needles by the sole Agents, 

For sale at variety stores throughout the country. pr pees ws . : iS 4 
Retailers will be supplied by any first-class Jobber of | E. C. PRATT & BROTHER, 2 Bank St., Phila- 
— - ey a zoetetenie. or aoe inant delphia, and 119 Chambers St., New York. This 

anpfactured only by E. IVINS, at Sixth Street and Co- . - : 

lambia Avenue, Philadelphia. | firm does not supply at retail. 
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8 for $1. 


General Grant. 





SUPERIOR 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ALBUMS. 


20 for $2. 


General Sedgwick. 


Sherman. Admiral Farragut. 
“ Sheridan. “ Porter. 
os Meade. . Foote. 
” Foster. me: Dupont. 
“ Schofield. a Goldsborough. 
o Dix. - Dahigren. 
“ Butler. President Lincoln. 
ee Custer. Vice-President Johnson. 
eo Gordon Granger. 8. P. Chase. 
S Rawlings. Secretary Welles. 
4 Burnside. es Stanton. 
e Cox. Longfellow. 
“ Dodge. Whittier. 
“ Lyon. Tennyson. 
e Warren. Washington. 
- Birney. Mrs. Washington. 
“ McClellan. Bayard Taylor. 
oe Scott. Artemus Ward. 
-” Rosecrans. Thorwaldsen. 
S Kearney. Brownlow. 
° Kilpatrick. Mrs. Brownlow. 


100 for $8. By mail, postage paid. 


John Brown. Mercy’s Dream. 
8. A. Douglass. The Smile. 
Mrs. 8. A. Douglass. The Syren. 
Bishop Hughes. Satisfaction. 
Charlotte Cushman. Blossom and Decay. 
Mrs. Lincoln. The Orphans. 
Napoleon I. Motherless. 

“ III Old, Old Story. 
Eugenie. Paul and : sae. 
Victoria. he Storm. 
Angel of Mercy. ” The Torrer3. 
Faith. a The Wanderers. 
Angel of Charity. ¥ The Birds’ Nest. 
A’Dieu. “ The k. 
First Tenor. > The Adieu. 
Far from Home. Luther and Friends. 
Rose and Blanche. Bless You. 
Dream of Future. The Butterfly. 


Baby’s Wreath. 
Evangeline. 

Game of Life. 
Interrupted Reader. 


Our New Kittens. 
Joy and Sorrow. 
May and December. 
Infant St. John. 


Besides the above, our catalogue embraces a large number of choice subjects, photographed 


in the very best style. 


carefully selected, and orders promptly mailed. 


our agency. 


Several hundred have recently been added to the catalogue. 


Pictures 





If you want geod cards, send for them through 


L, A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAY, 1865. 


A ae TR ape Oe Btc. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. A splendid line engraving. 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION ——— ¥ ASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing five fig 

SOFA PILLOW IN LONG HOOK «CROCHET. ? Printed 

FPLOWER-VASE MAT IN CROCHET. § in tints. 

GOOD NEWS. With story. 

LATEST STYLE OF ROBES. Three engravings. Frow 
the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., of New York. 

THE CASTIGLIONE. From Brodie’s Emporium. 

BONNETS. Two engravings 

HOME-DRESS FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
ings. Front and Back view. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. Five engravings. 

INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES. 
Three engravings. 

ACTING CHARADE. Nine engravings. 

DRAWING LESSON. Two engravings. 


Contributors 


Amy Graham (Illustrated), 393, 410 
rid is Hushed to Rest, by W. L. Hay- 


Two engrav- 


Good News, b 
The Weary Wo 


den, 394 
Latest Style of Robes (I/lustrated), 396, 997, 398 
The Castiglione, from Brodie (Illustrated), 399 
Bonnets (/Uustrated), 400, 473 
Home-Dress for a Young Lady (Illustrated), 401 
Embroidery (Illustrated), 402, 453, 456, 458 
Initials for Marking Pillow-cases (J/lustrated), 402 
Poor Relations, by Marion Harland, 403 
The Wonders of the Braia, 409 
ye! Time, by Margarette E. Halford, 409 

oming Storm, by Teresa Talbot, 409 
Listen, by Sara, 413 
A Romance of the Lakes »by Mary W. Jagvrin, 414 
Punctuality, 424 
Paul Warner's Story, by Charles D. Gardette, 426 
The Casket of Memory, by William E. Pabor, 429 
Dying, 429 
Charade in Action (IUustrated), 430 
Practical Folly, 432 
Romance of the Needle, 432 


Minus a Bonnet, by Marian Douglas, 43: 


Night, by Rev. F. 8. Cassady, 440 
The Family Drawing Master (JJlustrated), 441 
The Poetry of Life, 442 
Sylvan Sermons, by John R. Morrison, 442 
Tok , by Bunice, 442 
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Bonnets, Corsage, Coiffure, 
Fourteen engravings. 
Front 


NOVELTIES FOR MAY. 
Cap, Sleeve, Cravats, etc. etc. 

PATTI SACK OR JACKET. Two engravings. 
and Back view. 

NAME FOR MARKING. 

BRAID TRIMMINGS. Two engravings. 

DRESS TRIMMING IN SILK 

TWO NEW STITCHES IN CROCHET A TRICOTER. 
Two engravings. 

A TRAVELLING HAND-BAG. 

QUILTING PATTERN. 

EMBROIDERY.PATTERN FOR THE END OF A SCARF. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS FOR A YOKE AND YOKE 
CORNER. From the establishment of W. Cameron, 
228 North Eighth Street, and 508 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CIRCULAR PUZZLE. Four mengraeeg* 

DESIGN FOR A CHURCH 


and Contents. 


| 





Reminiscences, b Ethelstone, 443 
Nervous People, by Efe Bruce, 448 
Novelties for May in ustrated), 449 
Patti Sack or Jacket + owen a Tag 453 
Name for Marking (I lustrated), 453 


Sofa Pillow in Long Hook Crochet (IUustrated), 454 
45 


Braid Trimmings (Jlustrated), SA 
Flower-Vase Mat in Crochet (Jllustrated), 455 
Dress Trimming in Silk (Jllustrated), 455 
Two New Stitches in Crochet & Tricoter (IWust’d), 456 
A Travelling Hand-Bag (Illustrated), 457 
Quilting Pattern (JWustrated), 457 
Embroidery Pattern for the End of a Scarf (Zllust’d), 458 
Embroidery Patterns for a Yoke and Yoke Corner 
(Illustrated), 458 
Receipts, 459 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Brothers and Sisters, 462 
The Wonderful Mystery. The Trinity, 463 
My Mother's Influence, 463 
The True Civilizer, 463 
Diminutions of the English Language, 464 
Varieties, 464 
Hints about Health, 464 
Literary Notices, 465 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 466 
Juvenile Department (Illustrated), 470 
Fashions, 472 
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SCENT SACHET. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 
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CROCHET ANTIMACASSAR. 
(See Description, Work Departmeni.) 
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WANDERING MINSTRELS. 
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Sighs from the GHoods, 


SCHOTTISCHE, 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


BY R. POPKESS. 
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ROBE IMPERATRICE, WITH ZOUAVE JACKET. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. Tt. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 





The material is a delicate buff cambric, with designs in a rich chocolate brown. 
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ORGANDIE ROBE. 


4 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 





The ground is white, spotted with black. The bordering is a rich violet, with black stars and fancy edging of black. 
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NEW STYLE OF .DRESS. 





wy 












































Dress of cuir-colored poplin Impératrice, trimmed with narrow black velvet, and fancy jet and gilt buttons. The 
corsage is made with very lonz coat tails, trimmed with velvet and buttons, and finished with black chenille tassels. 
The hair is arranged in front in the Pompadour style, and in a plaited waterfall at the back. 
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It consists of a magnificent passementerie of gimp heading, falls of lace, and fringe. 
is farther adorned with peculiar ernaments of braided cord and drops. 


THE RIO. VERDE, 


(From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. 


artucies of costume, } 


Chiefly mads in heavy black silks. Ji fits well to the figure, and has sleeves very full at top ; these are laid in plaits, 
#ith a neat ornament placed upon the face of each. The style of ornament is the chief novelty, otherwise the arrangement 
is fully shown in our view. 


Epaulets en suite. 





Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 


1, 
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yuugi 





The waist 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SKIRT. 


























SLEEVE TRIMMING, IN FLANDERS LACE, 





(See Description, Work Department.) 
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GENTLEMAN’S BRACE, IN EMBROIDERY. 
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Materials —White cashmere, or white watered silk ribbon, three shades of olive green, three ditto of Freuch green 
three of amber, three of stone-color, three of crimson, and three of blue Berlin wools. 

Draw the design upon the material, and work in embroidery stitch, the flowers with the various colors, and the 
leaves and stems with the green wools, shading according to taste. Line with white ribbon, and make up in the usual 
style. 


A 








EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
(from the establishment of W. Camzron, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada.) 





The large pattern is a chemise yoke pattern. The black lines to be chain-stitch ; the eyelets to be embroidered ; 


and the outside line to be corded by the sewing-machine. The three interior engravings are embroidery cuts. 
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EMBROIDFEY. 
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INITIAL LETTERS FOR PILLOW-CASES. 
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